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To the Members of the Association: 


From the Treasurer’s statement (page 41) it appears certain that 
there will be a deficit in the Treasury of the Association of about 
eight hundred dollars at the close of the current year. This is due to 
increased expenses which were in part foreseen by the Council, and for 
which provision is made by the proposed constitutional amendment 
for the increase of membership fees. This, however, cannot, under 
our Constitution, be acted upon before the coming annual meeting; 
and, if the amendment is adopted, the increased revenues resulting 
will very probably be required for the expenses of the coming year. 
The Council has therefore deemed it undesirable to hand over a 
burden of debt to the incoming officers and Council. On the other 
hand, no material reduction of expenses during the present year 
could be effected without crippling the work of the Association at a 
time when both the need and the opportunity for its activities were 
exceptionally great. 

It has therefore seemed best to invite members to contribute 
towards the removal of this deficit before the close of this year. 
Members will not forget that the dues have not been raised since the 
organization of the Association in 1914, and that they were then 
fixed at what seemed to many the anomalously small sum of $2. It 
is therefore hoped that all members who are able to do so will 
promptly remit to the Treasurer (Professor Harris Hancock, The 
University of Cincinnati) contributions of one dollar or upwards, 
in order to enable the Association to meet its current expenses. 


Arruur O. Loveyoy, 
President. 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


This issue contains various matters required to be circulated to 
members thirty days before the Annual Meeting, including in 
particular certain Constitutional Amendments and the Report 
of the Nominating Committee. 

Nominations for Officers.—The first by-law of the association 
requires that blanks shall be provided upon which additional 
nominations by members may be made. As post-office regulations 
prevent enclosing a separate slip, members desiring to present 
such nominations are requested to do so in the following form: 


I hereby nominate the following names for the offices mentioned: 
President 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting will be held at the Statler Hotel, Cleveland, 
Saturday and Monday, December 27 and 29, in connection with the 
meetings of the American Historical Association, the American 
Political Science Association, the National Municipal League, ete. 
Vice-President H. A. Aikins and Professors A. R. Hatton, E. J. 
Benton, and 8. B. Platner of Western Reserve University are serving 
as a local committee. Announcements from them will probably be 
circulated to local branches in advance of the meeting. The pro- 
visional program is as follows: 


SaTurDAY, DecEMBER 27 


Statler Hotel 
9.00 a. m.—Meeting of the Council. 
Registration. 
10.00 a. m. to 12.00 m.—First Session. 
(1) Roll Call of Committees. Informal reports of progress 
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from committees not having special assignments in the 
program. 
(2) Report of Committee on Delegate Representation. 
(3) Discussion* of Report of Committee on Methods of Re- 
cruiting the Profession. 
(4) Presentation of New Business. 
(5) Appointment of Committee on Resolutions and Auditing 
Committee. 
12.00 m.-—Meeting of Committee on Resolutions. 
12.00 m. to 2.00 p. m.—Informal reception and luncheon. 
2.00 p. m. to 5.00 p. m.—Second Session. 
(1) Discussion* of Reports of Committees on Promotion of 
Research, and on Apparatus for Productive Scholarship. 
(2) Report of Committee on Pensions and Insurance. 
Discussion of reports already published in the BULLETIN. 
(3) Preliminary Report of Committee on Place and Function of 
Faculties. 
6.00 rp. m.—An Informal Dinner may be arranged. 
8.00 vp. m.—Meetings of the Council, and of Standing Committees. 


Monpay, DecemMBer 29 


9.00 a. m.—Meeting of the Council. 
9.30 to 12.00 m.—Third Session. 
(1) Reports from the Officers. 
(2) Recommendations from the Council. 
(3) Preliminary Report of Committee on the Economic Condi- 
tion of the Profession. 
(4) Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 
(5) Report of the Nominating Committee and Election of 
Officers. 
(6) Constitutional Amendments. 
(7) Unfinished and Miscellaneous Business. 
Meeting of the Council for 1920. 
12.30 p. m.—Subscription Luncheon with members of the American 
Historical Association with an address by President 
Lovejoy on the Work of the Association of University 
Professors. 
* Based on special topics printed in the (May and October) BuLLetins and 


circulated to Local Branches with a view to formulating expressions of opinion 
of the Association on the fundamental principles involved. 
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The Executive Committee will welcome proposals from Local 
Branches for the insertion of other items in the final program. 

Members are reminded of the desirability of bringing to the 
meeting copies of the BULLETIN containing reports and matters of 
business which are to be discussed. 

Transportation.—Negotiations are in progress with the United 
States Railroad Administration for reduced rates on behalf of the 
American Historical Association, the American Political Science 
Association, National Municipal League, and the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, which are meeting at Cleveland at 
the same time. Definite information is not yet available but mem- 
bers coming from a distance may inquire at the nearest railroad 
station. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


LEenGTH oF Service, Article IJ.—The Council recommends that 
Section 1 be amended by making the required length of service five 
years instead of ten. The adoption of this amendment would 
carry with it the discontinuance of section 3, making a special class 
of nominees eligible on the basis of five years’ service. The question 
will probably come up in connection with this amendment as to 
reducing the requirement still further to three years. (See page 28.) 
One Local Branch has recommended abolishing it altogether. 

TERM OF OFFICE OF PRESIDENT AND OF SECRETARY, Article II I.— 
The Council recommends the amendment of this article to make the 
term of office of the President and of the Secretary two years, with 
the understanding that so far as may be convenient these terms 
shall expire in alternate years. 

CHANGE OF Duss, Article VII.—This question was laid over at 
the last annual meeting. In connection with it, attention is called 
to the Financial Statement on page 41. 


DELEGATE REPRESENTATION.—A recommendation from the 
special committee for a new article providing for some system of 
delegate representation at the annual meetings is expected. 

For discussion by local branches the chairman of the committee 
has drawn up the following brief summary of the situation based on 
the communications from members of the committee so far received: 


1. There seems to be pretty general agreement that each local 
institution should have the privilege of sending one delegate to the 
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annual meeting, quite regardless of the size of the membership in a 
given institution. 

2. Granting this, there remains the question whether such a 
delegate should have a single vote, or a number of votes propor- 
tionate to the membership which he represents; if the latter alterna- 
tive is chosen, the unit for voting purposes should be ten, or a ma- 
jority fraction thereof, so that, for example, a delegate representing 
100 members would have ten votes. 

3. Broadly speaking, the committee seems to favor disregarding 
the possibility of the smaller institutions controlling an undue 
proportion of the votes. Certainly the smaller institutions should 
be encouraged to send delegates; and any attempt to equalize the 
voting power of delegates with reference to the membership repre- 
sented involves undesirable complications in the method of voting. 

4. Although there is some slight variation of opinion regarding 
votes by mail or proxy, the general drift is against such methods of 
voting except in so far as a ballot by mail from all individual mem- 
bers of the Association should be encouraged whenever the annual 
meeting of the Council sees fit to order such a vote. 

5. The committee is inclined to think that the question of ex- 
penses of the delegate must be left to the local institution, with the 
understanding that the financial adjustment will vary in different 
institutions according to circumstances. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee presents the following recommenda- 
tions for officers for 1920: 


President, Edward Capps (Classical Philology), Princeton, 

Vice-President, Vernon L. Kellogg (Zoélogy), Stanford, Chairman, 
Division of Educational Relations, National Research Council, 

Secretary,* H. W. Tyler (Mathematics), Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 

Treasurer,* Harris Hancock (Mathematics), Cincinnati. 

Members of the Council (to serve until December 31, 1922): 


E. P. Cheyney (History), Pennsylvania, 
Max Farrand (History), Yale, 

H. B. Fine (Mathematics), Princeton, 
J. H. Gray (Economics), Minnesota, 
R. W. Husband (Latin), Dartmouth, 
George Lefevre (Zodlogy), Missouri, 

J. C. Merriam (Geology), California, 


* These officers hold over, having been elected for three years in each case. 
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W. A. Noyes (Chemistry), Illinois, 
J. T. Patterson (Zoélogy), Texas, 
R. B. Perry (Philosophy), Harvard. 


(Signed) E.G. Conx urn (Princeton) 
E. R. Heprick (Missouri) 
J. H. Latan& (Johns Hopkins) 
E. L. Nicnots (Cornell) 
L. J. Ricnarpson (California) 
Nominating Committee. 


AMERICAN FELLOWSHIPS IN FRENCH UNIVERSITIES.—A pamphlet 
just received from the Society states its purpose, the conditions of 
awards and the by-laws. The Society has been organized by 
friends of French science and learning to assist in establishing, in its 
proper place of eminence in the mind of the American public, the 
standing and repute of French scholarship. It hopes to direct a 
stream of American students to the French universities by the 
award of a number of fellowships each year. While it is planned by 
this direct method to secure among American scholars a better ap- 
preciation of the contributions of the French universities to science 
and learning, the more important result that the Society hopes to 
attain is that those peoples of the world who cherish the same ideals 
of democracy, justice and liberty will come to know each other 
better, to understand and appreciate more fully each other’s charac- 
ter and aims, to seek larger benefits from each other’s labors and 
achievements in various fields of human activity, and more and 
more to co-operate in the realization of their common hopes and 
ambitions. 

Further information may be obtained from Dr. I. L. Kandel, 
Executive Secretary, 576 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Bulletin No. 15, U. 8. Bureau of Education, deals with the Adjust- 
ment of the Teaching Load in a University (L. V. Koos, University 
of Washington). 
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When, five years ago, this society was in process of formation, one 
of those who had been invited to become charter members wrote the 
secretary of the committee on organization declining that privilege, 
on the ground that it had never occurred to him that university 
teachers constituted a profession. It is to be said of him that he 
had at least apprehended with entire clearness the proposition upon 
which the Association is founded. Until it was organized, there 
was no visible evidence that the bodies of scholars serving in the 
colleges and universities of the United States had attained what may 
be called a collective professional self-consciousness. So far as 
appearances indicated, they were a profession sans le savoir. To 
their local institutions and to the work of their respective sciences 
they had, doubtless, given abundant proofs of loyalty. But there 
was nothing to show that they were generally aware of the fact 
that their vocation imposed upon them, in a special sense, the 
charge of one of the principal permanent interests of society; that 
they had a responsibility for, as well as to, the institutions in which 
they served; that they had as a group a very special responsibility 
for the policy of the country as a whole with respect to higher educa- 
tion; that the social function of their profession implied a code of 
specifically professional ethical standards and obligations, addi- 
tional to the general obligations of the neighbor and the citizen; 
that the proper discharge of that function was also dependent to a 
great degree upon various external conditions, and upon the right 
adjustment of the relations of the profession to other parts of our 
complex modern social order; and that, for the purpose both of 
effective action with respect to these external adjustments and of 
common counsel with respect to the internal problems of the pro- 
fession, some form of general professional organization was indis- 
pensable. There is a sentence of M. Emile Faguet’s which is, I 
think, worth reproducing among the documents of this Association, 
simply because the most general significance of the Association’s 
existence lies in the manifestation, the diffusion, and the strengthen- 
ing of a sense of the truth of this saying, among the members of a 
great profession who had long seemed strangely unmindful of it: 


La profession a un honneur, chaque profession a son honneur, qui consiste en 
ceci, que la profession considére son utilité sociale d’une part; d’autre part les 
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devoirs particuliers qu’elle impose 4 ceux qui |’exercent; et, des uns et des autres, 
extrait, pour ainsi parler, une dignité que les professionels doivent soutenir, A la 
hauteur de laquelle ils doivent s’élever et rester toujours.* 

The fundamental problems and concerns of the Association, then, 
are simply those of the profession, of which it is but an instru- 
ment for collective self-expression and co-operative action. I 
shall, therefore, offer on this occasion, not chiefly a report upon the 
current business of the organization—of which members are now 
kept sufficiently informed from month to month through the 
BuLLeTIn—but rather a consideration of the bearing of certain 
recent events and tendencies upon the general situation of our 
profession and upon those specific interests of society at large which 
the profession exists to serve. 


I. The Economic Condition of the Profession 

Foremost in urgency and gravity among the problems now con- 
fronting our colleges and universities is one to which this Association 
has hitherto, perhaps mistakenly, given little or no consideration. 
Though our committees were already so numerous at the beginning 
of this year that their designations all but exhausted the English 
alphabet, there had been none appointed to deal with the question 
of university salaries and with the general economic condition of 
the profession; and the existence of a special committee on pensions 
and insurance was rather the enforced consequence of certain unex- 
pected developments outside the Association than a spontaneous 
growth. These facts express, I think, the spirit and purpose which 
led to the organization of the society and have been responsible for 
its steady growth in numbers. But a situation has arisen which 
makes it impossible that this, the only general professional society 
of university teachers, should any longer ignore the economic side 
of the teacher’s calling. The long-continued and steady rise of 
prices, greatly increased by the war, has as yet been accompanied 
by no corresponding increase in college and university salaries. 
While the cost of living has advanced (by the most moderate 
estimates) between 40 and 70 per cent, and the wages of skilled 
manual labor frequently in equal and occasionally in greater pro- 
portion, the nominal compensation of the scholar has in many cases 
remained unchanged, and his actual compensation—his “‘real wage”’ 
—has consequently decreased, often to an alarming degree. Mean- 
while thousands of members of the profession have, during the war, 


* Les diz commandements: De la profession. 
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had experience of new employments, and many have discovered 
their ability to earn much larger incomes in other callings. At the 
same time there has arisen a greatly increased demand for the 
services of men of scientific training in industry, commerce, gov- 
ernment and finance. The joint result of these several tendencies 
constitutes a grave menace to the future efficiency of the American 
universities. Large numbers of young men of energy and ability 
have already been lost to the profession through these causes; and 
it will inevitably be increasingly difficult to recruit, or to retain, men 
of the highest abilities, either as teachers or investigators, so long 
as the economic rewards of the profession are not only greatly inferior 
to those obtainable in other vocations open to men of the same 
education and aptitudes, but are in themselves insufficient to per- 
mit the rearing of a family at the standard of living hitherto 
customary even among teachers. 

The question of professorial salaries, therefore-—whatever may 
once have been true of it,—no longer concerns merely the private 
interests of teachers; it has come to be—I choose the words with 
careful consideration—among the most critical and most pregnant 
questions of general social policy. The fact that this is not gener- 
ally recognized by the public at large merely means that the public 
at large remains incredibly oblivious of the part played by exact 
scientific knowledge in the entire economy of modern life. Back of 
almost all the material wealth by which the twentieth century, in 
Western Europe and America, surpasses the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century, stands the work of the inventor; and back of all the work 
of the inventor stands that of the investigator of natural laws. 
Captains of industry may “organize,” and ‘labor’? may toil; but 
not all the “‘organizing ability” in the world, nor all the sweat of 
countless myriads of toilers, could have effected the transformation 
of the external conditions of human existence which has taken place 
within the past three hundred years, and chiefly within the past 
century. That transformation is primarily the work of the men of 
the laboratory and the study. And from no other conceivable 
source can we expect any general and substantial amelioration of 
the conditions of human existence in the future. A mere change in 
the per capita distribution of the wealth or the collective income of 
the men living in Europe in the sixteenth century would perhaps 
have done something, but it would, by itself, have done exceedingly 
little, to improve the lot of the average man. A mere change in 
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distribution of the larger wealth or collective income of the larger 
populations now living in Europe and America, would perhaps do 
more, but (as is statistically demonstrable) it would still do relatively 
little, to improve the condition of the average man. Such improve- 
ment on a great scale can only come through increased production 
of the means of comfort, of security, of enjoyment, of control over 
natural forces. And—in the words of a distinguished member of 
the Association—‘‘increase of productivity from the use of the 
same given number of acres, same number of hours of labor, or 
even the desirable fewer hours, from the same amount of rainfall and 
sunlight, and in the face of whatever other naturally fixed conditions 
there may be, can be effected, and effected only, by acquiring more 
scientific knowledge and using more of what is already known.” 
And not less indispensable to mankind than an increasing dominion 
over physical nature is an increasing, and increasingly diffused, 
wisdom in the exercise of that dominion, and in the discovery of the 
arrangements and adjustments necessary if, under the external 
conditions created by nature and by modern applied science, men 
are to live together on this planet with a measure of happiness, with 
mutual good will, and with such seemliness and dignity of behavior 
as befit beings calling themselves “‘rational.”” We have all of late 
been forced, by the most tragically convincing of evidence, to realize 
that man’s progress in social wisdom has so little kept pace with his 
progress in physical science that the latter has done far less than it 
had been expected to do to increase the worth and happiness of 
human life, and has often seemed to serve only to render human 
folly the more spectacular and the more suicidal. In the future, 
then, the well-being of men must increasingly depend, not only 
upon the work of the analyst of physical processes, but also upon 
the work of the disinterested analyst and interpreter of human 
experience and of human nature. 

Obviously, then, the maintenance of the highest possible level of 
energy and competency in the men and institutions especially 
dedicated to these fundamental tasks is a matter of the deepest 
concern to any civilized community. And such a level cannot be 
permanently maintained by a total disregard of the ordinary eco- 
nomic motives which influence men in the choice of a profession—by 
compelling men who adopt this calling to do so at the sacrifice of 
the economic security and the future prospects of their children. 
While it is true that there are some men whose vocation for scientific 
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inquiry, or possibly for teaching, is so irresistible that not even actual 
destitution could keep them from those pursuits, society would be 
exceedingly ill-advised to assume that these men exist in such 
numbers as to provide a sufficient number of recruits, of adequate 
abilities, for the work of research and of teaching. And even in 
the case of those already in the profession, insufficient salaries mean 
inferior work, since, as a member of the Association has remarked, 
they tempt to “pot-boiling, instead of research,” converting men 
who should be engaged in serious intellectual enterprises into 
compilers of superfluous elementary text-books or hack-workers at 
the routine industrial or commercial applications of their sciences. 

Fortunately, there is no danger that nothing will be done to meet 
this situation. All the more far-seeing college and university execu- 
tives and governing boards are aware of its gravity; the alumni of 
many institutions have already started movements to raise funds, 
in some cases amounting to several millions of dollars, for increasing 
salaries; and some state legislatures have made special appropria- 
tions for the same purpose. There is, however, danger that in many 
cases not enough will be done. An increase in the prices of necessaries 
of 40 to 70 per cent is not offset by a 10 or a 20 per cent increase of 
salaries. The teacher still remains far worse remunerated than he 
was four or five yearsago. And there is a good deal to indicate that, 
in many institutions, a 10 or 20 per cent increase is all that is con- 
templated, and that when this is accomplished those in charge of 
the financial management will sit down with an agreeable feeling 
of having done something pretty handsome for the professors! It is, 
of course, not necessarily the fault of the executive or of the govern- 
ing board if the constituency of an institution refuses to furnish 
funds sufficient to maintain the real remuneration of its teachers at 
least at the former level. But it is their fault, and also that of the 
teachers, if they ask of their constituencies less than is necessary 
for that purpose; if they fail to make clear all that is at stake in the 
business; or if they neglect to point out that there is nothing in the 
general commercial and industrial situation which renders it impos- 
sible that the sums necessary to save American scientific work, and 
the teaching efficiency of American colleges, from serious and rapid 
deterioration should be forthcoming. 

The issue is, it is evident, one which must be dealt with chiefly by 
local efforts. The Association, therefore, as a national body, can 
only lend some indirect assistance to those efforts. In order, how- 
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ever, that all that is possible may be done to this end, the Council 
has authorized the appointment of a Committee on the Economic 
Condition of the Profession. Professor A. A. Young of Cornell 
University, who is also Secretary of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, has consented to serve as its chairman. It will be the prin- 
cipal duty of this committee to prepare and circulate a carefully 
studied and effectively presented statement of the facts as to the 
present range of salaries of college and university teachers of the 
several grades, as to the effect of the rise of prices during the past 
decade upon the real incomes of teachers, as to the inadequacy of 
present salaries in the lower grades for the maintenance of a proper 
standard of living, at the present prices of necessaries, and as to 
the general principles which should ordinarily govern the apportion- 
ment of the total salary-fund of an institution among the different 
classes of teachers. 

This committee, however, cannot be expected to complete and 
publish its report immediately, though it is hoped that it may be 
presented and discussed at the approaching annual meeting. Mean- 
while, the subject should and doubtless will receive the attention 
of all who have any degree of responsibility for the welfare of 
American universities. And it is to be hoped that those who en- 
deavor to obtain funds to make the needed increases of teachers’ 
salaries possible will rest their case, not chiefly upon an appeal ad 
misericordiam, but upon a plain presentation of the fact that the 
quality of the teaching in American colleges during the next genera- 
tion, and the amount and quality of the contribution to science of 
the wealthiest and most fortunately endowed nation in the world, 
will depend very largely upon the response of the American public 
to the campaigns for larger college and university endowments 
which are now in progress. 


II. Compulsory Annuity Contributions and the Salary Question 


At this juncture the officials of a foundation established “for the 
advancement of teaching” have come forward with a proposal for 
the reduction of the immediately prospective salaries of the younger 
men in the profession—that is to say, of the class of teachers whose 
situation is already almost intolerable—by about ten percent. For 
the acceptance of the plan for compulsory contributory annuities 
proposed, and still favored, by the Carnegie Foundation, though 
not now required of its associated institutions, will necessarily have 
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that effect. Every penny of the sum set aside for the teacher’s 
eventual annuity will, in the existing financial situation of most 
American institutions, come out of his salary. There will be a 
direct deduction of 5 per cent from the income now available to 
him for the support of his family and for the purchase of insurance 
for their protection against the hazards of his death or prolonged 
illness. In addition, a corresponding sum must be drawn from 
corporate funds at a time when those funds are, in almost all cases, 
already insufficient for the salary-increases now imperatively neces- 
sary; and the inevitable consequence will be the further reduction 
of the ability of the institutions in which the contributory annuity 
plan is adopted to pay their teachers adequate compensation. No 
scheme more fantastically inopportune could easily be conceived. 
To those who have already entered the profession (since November, 
1915) such a reduction of salary would be an intolerable hardship 
and a gross injustice; for it is certain that very few of these teachers 
would voluntarily surrender 10 per cent of their present income, and 
leave their families without insurance protection, in order to obtain 
for themselves the assurance of an annuity thirty or forty years 
later—or in order to enable the institutions employing them to 
compel them to retire on a reduced income at a fixed age. If con- 
tributions to an annuity fund are made a condition of employment 
for those who subsequently enter the teaching service, the effect 
will be approximately the same as that of any other reduction of 
average salaries—namely, a falling-off of the average quality of the 
personnel of the profession. Under ordinary conditions, the ques- 
tion of compulsory annuity-contributions is doubtless open to 
legitimate debate, though even then, in my opinion, the objections 
to such a plan are decisive. But under the conditions now obtain- 
ing, the proposal amounts simply to a plan for the deterioration of 
teaching in American colleges. It can have no other possible con- 
sequence. The colleges or universities which adopt it will merely 
diminish by so much the effectiveness of a given expenditure of their 
funds as a means of attracting competent instructors into their 
service. Not one young instructor in a hundred will regard a prom- 
ise of a small annuity at the age of sixty-five or seventy as a 
satisfactory offset to a decrease of ten per cent in the salary now 
offered him. 

Fortunately, few boards of trustees have been or are likely to be 
so lacking in practical judgment as to fall in with a proposal of this 
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character. Nevertheless, it has been adopted in a compulsory 
form by at least six American and two Canadian colleges or univer- 
sities, including two of the largest in the United States. And in 
several of these instances this step has been taken by governing 
boards without consultation with the faculties affected and without 
their approval. It appears to me to be the plain duty of the facul- 
ties in these institutions to protest against such action and make 
every effort to have the question reconsidered after submission to a 
faculty committee and a recommendation by the faculty as a whole. 
The matter is one which, as I have pointed out, directly affects the 
educational efficiency of institutions, as well as the future character 
and status of the personnel of our profession. That a body of men 
of other professions should, in any college, dispose of a question of 
this kind without first obtaining the judgment thereon of the local 
members of the university teaching profession, is a very extraor- 
dinary thing; and if it were done deliberately, it would justly be 
regarded as a gross affront to the faculty concerned. In fact, 
however, it is usually done through thoughtlessness, and nothing 
more is, as a rule, needed to correct the error than a simple reminder 
of the fact that the question is one which touches both the profes- 
sional responsibilities and the interest of teachers. Members of 
this Association, however, are under an especial obligation to do 
whatever may be necessary to secure reconsideration, in any institu- 
tion where the plan of compulsory contributory annuities has been 
hastily adopted without a prior formulation of the faculty’s opinion 
on the matter. For it is the younger teachers, those who have 
entered the profession within the past four years, who will be imme- 
diately and most injuriously affected by the adoption of the plan; 
and these teachers are, under our present rules, not eligible for 
membership in the Association. In institutions in which the situation 
indicated has arisen, the action taken by members of the Association 
will be a fair test of their capacity for disinterested effort in behalf 
of their junior colleagues and of the future efficiency of the teaching 
profession. 


III. Academic Freedom 


It is abundantly evident that the war has given to what is vaguely 
called the social question—which is in the main the question of the 
distribution of the collective income of society—not a diminished 
but a greatly increased gravity and acuteness. It would, no doubt, 
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have been fortunate if a social moratorium could have been decreed 
by some superior power at the close of the war, so that the resump- 
tion of domestic controversies and the strife of classes might have 
been deferred until the distracted minds of men had in some measure 
recovered from the war-psychoses—from the emotional over-strain, 
the habit of thinking in terms of simple black and white, the relaxa- 
tion of the power of inhibiting the combative instincts, the familiar- 
ity with violent methods, the resurgence and exaggeration of the 
self-regarding motives after their long repression, the moral fatigue— 
which are the natural consequences of so prolonged and bitter a 
struggle. But neither the course of events nor the characteristics 
of human nature permit such a postponement of social questions 
until a time when men are in a fitter temper for dealing with them. 
The coming years, it can hardly be doubted, will be characterized 
by persistent and intensified controversy between economic groups 
over the many phases and ramifications of the problems of distribu- 
tion and industrial organization; and we shall be fortunate if, in 
the course of these controversies, some of the most vital interests of 
civilization are not imperilled. 

These facts have a special and definite meaning for our profession 
and for this Association. For it ought to be expected, and it is 
certainly to be desired, that in such a period of social controversy 
and class conflict, a considerable influence will be exercised by the 
men who have given their lives to the study of the social sciences— 
by a body of experts out of touch neither with affairs nor with 
popular movements, but habituated to seeing social problems 
steadily and to seeing them whole, and competent to apply the 
adequately analyzed lessons of experience to the rational shaping 
of the future. Such an influence is bound to make on the whole 
for reasonableness, balance, patience, for the control of social 
evolution by disinterested and informed intelligence, rather than 
by empty catchwords or by blundering and lawless cupidities. But 
the exercise of any measure of such influence by the students of the 
social sciences—by the economists, the historians, the psychologists, 
the political and social philosophers—is absolutely dependent upon 
one condition: that their opinions and utterances be in fact the 
disinterested and unhampered expression of their own inquiry and 
reflection, and be known to all men to be such. And this condition, 
obviously, cannot be fulfilled if the great majority of special students 
of social problems—who are, in their economic status, employees 
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of institutions of learning—are in any degree dependent for their 
livelihood or professional advancement upon the conformity of their 
views or utterances to standards fixed for them either by private 
donors of funds for educational purposes, or by the political group 
which may at any given moment be dominant in the state. The 
general public is little likely to heed ostensibly “expert” opinions 
and arguments which it knows—or has plausible grounds for 
believing—to have been bought and paid for, or to have been 
delivered under any kind of duress. ; 

It is for this reason that the maintenance of ‘academic freedom” 
must be a perennial and essential part of the business of this Associa- 
tion. It is worth while to insist upon this anew, because one some- 
times hears within the Association itself murmurings that ‘“‘there has 
been too much talk about academic freedom.’”’ There can hardly 
be too much talk about it until the simple and fundamental prin- 
ciples above recapitulated (they have already been set forth in the 
two general reports of Committee A) are recognized as axiomatic 
by all educated persons, especially by all who have anything to do 
with the management of universities. That these principles are 
not thus generally recognized is plain. Persons otherwise intelli- 
gent may still frequently be heard arguing upon the naive assump- 
tion that, in university affairs, those who pay the piper are entitled 
to call the tune. Such persons have apparently not yet learned 
that, by its very essence, a university is an institution in which 
opinions are not for sale and doctrines are not served to order. 
They have not even seen that what might be one of the important 
forces making in the main for intelligence, moderation and order, 
in the practical solution of social problems, will be reduced to 
impotence, unless the intellectual independence and the full freedom 
of utterance of the professional investigator of.such problems is 
effectually guaranteed. Until, then, these considerations become 
universally accepted commonplaces, it will be needful for us to 
continue both to reiterate the theory of academic freedom and to 
insist upon the practice of it. 

Both of these tasks require more active co-operation from indi- 
vidual members of the Association than many members realize. 
Since so considerable a part of the more or less educated public does 
not yet understand why freedom of opinion and of teaching is 
indispensable to the performance by our profession of certain of 
its most important and useful social functions, members should take 
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advantage of suitable opportunities for presenting the meaning 
of the principle, and the arguments for it, in their own communities. 
And when grave violations of it occur in any institution, it is essen- 
tial that the members of the local faculty regard the defense of that 
principle, and of all the weighty interests of the university and of 
society which are involved in it, as primarily their own responsibility. 
There is reason to fear that the organization of this Association has 
in some degree actually decreased the initiative and the sense of 
responsibility of faculties, in this respect. Before the Association 
was established, several serious cases of dismissal for improper 
reasons were promptly followed by the resignation of many members 
of the faculties affected. Now, even when gross abuses occur, 
there is a tendency to leave the whole matter to the Association. 
But, valuable as investigations by committees of inquiry are, and 
potent as is the weapon of publicity, in many cases no great im- 
provement of conditions in an institution can be safely counted 
upon, unless its teachers show plainly that they are prepared to 
defend the standards of their profession and the permanent interests 
of the institution, and are ready, upon sufficiently grave occasions, 
to make all necessary sacrifices in that cause; and unless, also, 
teachers of good standing elsewhere make it clear that they will not 
accept positions in institutions in which seriously objectionable 
conditions exist. Freedom of teaching, like most of the other forms 
of desirable freedom, is unlikely to be won, or kept, unless those 
who are its natural guardians possess a certain measure of civil 
courage. 

Yet the defense of the scholar’s freedom and intellectual integrity 
—and thereby of the dignity and the public influence of scholar- 
ship itself—is not a task to be performed solely or mainly after 
eritical situations have already arisen. For the first practical 
requisite in this matter is the establishment of permanent pro- 
cedural safeguards against illegitimate removals from office—the 
creation of judicial machinery which shall, so far as any formal con- 
trivance may, render impossible the removal of teachers for improper 
reasons, while rendering easy the removal of them for proper 
reasons. ‘The essential means to this end is that every teacher on 
permanent or indefinite tenure shall, before removal, be assured of a 
judicial hearing upon specific charges before a representative body 
composed either of members of the faculty reporting to the board 
of trustees, or of members of the faculty and trustees in equal 
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number, chosen because of their capacity to exercise judicial respon- 
sibility. The time to establish these safeguards, where they do not 
already exist, is before the emergency arises which demonstrates 
their indispensability. If such judicial bodies, with adequate 
powers, had existed as accepted features of the internal economy of 
all American colleges and universities, most of the unhappy incidents 
which have in late years been the scandal of our republic of letters 
would in all probability never have occurred. 

This, again, is a task which must be carried out chiefly by indi- 
vidual members of the Association acting in co-operation with 
their colleagues in their own faculties. Some progress in this 
matter has already been made, but it is less general than it ought 
to be and might reasonably have been expected to be. Here, too, 
members too often, as it seems to me, disregard their immediate 
responsibilities for the establishment of right conditions in their 
own institutions, and rely vaguely upon the national organization 
to accomplish for them what it cannot either properly or effectively 
undertake, except in support of locally initiated efforts. It is time 
that, in every college or university in which such rules of judicial 
procedure as have been formulated in the two general reports of 
Committee A have not already been adopted, the members of the 
local faculty should make it their immediate business to bring about 
their adoption. It will be highly discreditable to the body of 
American university teachers, and especially to the membership of 
this Association, if, within five years from now, this elementary and 
palpably necessary reform is not realized in virtually all education- 
ally reputable institutions. 

In this undertaking, however, enlightened college executives 
should be not less interested than teachers; and it seems not 
unreasonable to count upon the active co-operation of many of 
them. The secretary of the Association has suggested that a con- 
ference between representatives of the Council and Committee A 
and a representative group of college presidents might lead to the 
formulation of a program which would rapidly obtain general accept- 
ance by local governing boards. There has not been an opportunity 
during the past year for the carrying out of this suggestion; but I 
cordially commend it to the caverntte consideration of the incoming 
officers and Council. 
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IV. Professorial Trade-Unionism 


It is doubtless the deplorable economic situation of not a few of 
the younger teachers—and of some no longer young—that chiefly 
accounts for an agitation which has shown itself during the past 
year in some quarters, in favor of adhesion by members of university 
and college faculties to the American Federation of Teachers, which 
is a “trade union” affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. Some members of the Association have written the officers 
asking their opinions as to the propriety of university teachers’ 
joining this body; and others have suggested that the Association 
itself affiliate with the Federation of Labor. Since the Association 
has never formulated any judgment upon the subject, no official 
answers to these inquiries could be given. But this is perhaps a 
suitable occasion for submitting, for the consideration of the mem- 
bers, the personal views of this year’s president upon the question. 
The movement seems sufficiently important, especially in some 
sections of the country, to justify a serious examination of the issues 
it raises. 

What is proposed is not merely that members of college faculties 
shall adhere as individuals to a national teachers’ union, but that 
organized “locals” shall be formed in as many colleges and uni- 
versities as possible; and the eventual result aimed at is, of course, 
the inclusion of the majority of teachers in each institution in the 
local union—though I am not aware that the issue of the closed 
shop has as yet been raised! If the purposes of those interested in 
the plan should be realized, therefore, the greater part of the pro- 
fession would be ‘‘unionized,” and would naturally be assumed, 
both by members of other trade-unions and by non-unionists, to 
be committed in advance to a general support of the policies and 
activities of the American Federation of Labor. 

In my opinion, this project not only is likely to be futile, but, in 
the degree to which it should succeed, would diminish the usefulness 
and hamper the freedom of our profession, and would be most of all 
detrimental to the objects which the supporters of the proposal 
presumably have in mind.* 

My reason for this opinion consists in no antagonism to trade- 

* Nothing in what follows is intended to bear upon the question of the advisa- 
bility of the “unionizing” of public school teachers. Such teachers have their 


own distinctive problems, varying in different communities; and upon these I do 
not presume to express an opinion. 
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unionism as such. The indispensability of collective bargaining 
for the wage-earner is no longer open to debate among sensible men; 
and there can be no effective collective bargaining unless there exist 
strong and well-organized unions, which include in their member- 
ship at least a large proportion of the workers at a given trade in 
each locality. If I were a worker at a manual trade I should assur- 
edly be a member of the union of my trade, unless some seriously 
corrupt conditions obtained in that union; and I should look with 
no kindly eye upon workers who refused to support the union while 
profiting by the efforts and sacrifices made by its members. Nor, 
of course, is there anything but a silly snobbishness in the feeling 
that it would somehow be incongruous or unseemly for members 
of our learned profession to adhere to an organization composed 
chiefly of manual workers. On the contrary, the most attractive 
feature of the project of “‘ professorial unionism” seems to me to be 
the possibility which it contains of a somewhat closer acquaintance 
and a better understanding between the man of the study or the 
laboratory and the man of the workshop, the mill or the mine. 
Such a closer acquaintance should, I conceive, be advantageous to 
both. Nevertheless, there seem to me to be three decisive reasons, 
arising out of the special character or the present circumstances of 
our profession, which make it the part of wisdom for university 
teachers to be organized in an independent professional body, 
rather than as a part of a national federation of labor unions. 

1. It is fairly certain that, for good reasons or for bad, many 
university teachers, probably a great majority of them, will not in 
the near future become members of a teachers’ trade union affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. It is, however, eminently 
desirable that, both for the purpose of discussion of their common 
professional problems, and for purposes of action, all members of 
college or university faculties should be united in a single representa- 
tive body. An organization of university teachers will possess 
influence precisely in proportion as it is representative; the utter- 
ances of a dissident faction are likely to carry little weight with the 
public or with the governing boards of institutions. Other things 
being equal, therefore, that form of organization is to be preferred 
in which the largest possible number of members of the profession 
can be united. 

Nor is it the fact, as some appear to suppose, that an organization 
which is widely representative and includes in its membership men 
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and women of nearly all shades of opinion upon educational and 
social questions, will necessarily be incapable of agreeing upon any 
common program, except one of futile platitudes; or that it will be 
impotent to act with energy in behalf of such programs as it may 
adopt. The history of this Association, during the five years since 
its formation, is there to prove the contrary. It has been demon- 
strated that there already exists, on a number of matters of vital 
interest to American education and to the teaching profession, a 
very extensive consensus of professional opinion; that this consensus 
covers several important reforms which in many, perhaps in most, 
institutions have yet to be accomplished; that eventual agreement 
upon other questions may reasonably be expected, as the reports 
of committees on those questions are presented and are discussed 
by the Association; and that the Association is an effective mouth- 
piece for any conclusions upon which a substantial majority of its 
members are agreed. Certainly it is capable of being an incompar- 
ably more powerful agency for promoting many purposes still in 
need of organized and persistent effort than any organization of a 
limited and special group can possibly be. 

There is a counsel of elementary and, as one would have supposed, 
obvious practical wisdom, which is too often ignored by reformers 
of ardent temperament, whether in education or other matters. If 
a man is convinced of the necessity of six reforms, and if upon three 
of these he can easily persuade most of his neighbors to join with 
him, then—supposing him to be sincerely desirous of getting results 
and not merely of giving utterance to his personal dissatisfactions— 
he cannot hesitate as to the course to follow. He will devote him- 
self first to a realization of those proposals which command, or which 
by a little effort can be made to command, the support of the 
majority; and he will co-operate with his neighbors upon this im- 
mediate program until it is accomplished. A man of sense will the 
more certainly do this if his more widely acceptable proposals are 
necessary or desirable preliminaries to the realization of the others; 
and if the carrying out of his immediate program seems likely to 
leave his neighbors in a state of mind less unfavorable to his ulterior 
projects. This general consideration has, I think, a good deal of 
pertinency to the case of those college or university teachers who 
are disposed to dissociate themselves from the general body of their 
colleagues, for fear lest a truly comprehensive and representative 
professional organization should not embrace at once the whole of 
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some program or set of principles in which they earnestly believe. 
If any group supporting such a program—with respect to any ques- 
tions pertinent to educational or professional policy—cannot per- 
suade the majority of their own colleagues of its desirability, they 
are not very likely to persuade others; nor can they have any claim to 
address the public as authoritative representatives of the views of 
the university teachers of the country. They would do an ill service 
to all of us, and to causes in which virtually all of us believe, who 
should now seek to divide our forces. 

2. A trade-union is commonly understood to be, and usually is, 
an organization primarily and preponderantly, if not exclusively, 
economic both in its objects and in its means of accomplishing 
them. Its characteristic aim is to increase the wages, diminish the 
hours of labor, and improve the working conditions of its members, 
chiefly by the application of some form of economic foree—usually 
by the method of collective bargaining. It is, of course, as I have 
already said, entirely legitimate for the wage-earner thus to aim at 
the improvement of his economic position, and to use this means of 
offsetting the strategic inferiority in which he would otherwise be 
placed in bargaining with employers for the sale of his services. 
But it is not legitimate, as it seems to me, that the general profes- 
sional organization of university teachers and investigators should 
exist primarily for the purpose of increasing the salaries of its mem- 
bers, or that its characteristic and engrossing business should be 
the application, to this end, of methods of economic pressure. It 
is true that university teachers—like clergymen, and unlike attorneys, 
physicians, and artists—are employees, and that their economic 
position is, therefore, in certain respects the same as that of wage- 
earners. But they are not, as a rule, employees of establishments 
conducted for the private profit of individuals. They are responsi- 
ble officers of institutions created by the state or by the voluntary 
gifts of other men for public ends—for the maintenance of one of 
the highest and most important functions in the life of society. To 
this function the members of our profession are set apart by special 
and prolonged training. Of this great interest of civilization, as I 
have already remarked, they, more than the men of any other calling, 
are the custodians. Members of other professions may properly 
enough be trustees of a university. But it is the body of teachers 
within the university who are the trustees of the things for which 
the university exists; and of that trusteeship they cannot divest 
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themselves. Their relation to their employment, therefore, differs 
essentially from that of the wage-earner bargaining with the private 
capitalist over the division of the profits of industry. It follows 
that the first concern and controlling purpose of a general profes- 
sional organization of university and college teachers must be to 
enable the profession, and the institutions in which its members 
are associated, to discharge their distinctive function in the economy 
of modern society with the highest possible degree of competency 
and serviceableness. 

There is nothing in such a purpose which requires us to pretend 
that professors and their offspring live on manna from heaven, or 
that scholars have by nature an eccentric taste for being ill paid. 
The efficiency of the profession, and, especially, the number and 
quality of its recruits, depend, as has already been pointed out, in 
no negligible degree upon its economic condition. An organization 
like ours may, and must, demand that the economic condition of 
the university teacher not only shall be such as to permit him to 
carry on his work with reasonable security and comfort and without 
distracting anxieties, but shall also be such as to attract into the 
vocation of the teacher and investigator a sufficient number of the 
most highly endowed youth of each generation. But it would be 
almost a crowning evidence of a decline of liberal interests among 
men if we—considering in what activities we are daily occupied and 
to what needs of mankind we are ministers—should make it the 
essential object and chief preoccupation of our associated effort to 
drive bargains for the increase of our pecuniary rewards, whether 
by means of implicit threats of withholding our service, or by other 
means. 

3. There remains a third and not less decisive objection to the 
“unionizing” of university teachers. It applies especially to the 
case of teachers of the social sciences; but it will, I take it, hardly 
be contended that organizations necessarily excluding them should 
be formed by other teachers. The professional investigator of 
social problems ought to avoid entangling permanent alliances with 
any of the purely economic groups which are now struggling with 
one another to retain or to increase their shares of the social divi- 
dend. Precisely those reasons which require that such an investi- 
gator shall be free to utter his conclusions without being in any 
degree subject to the censorship either of the political functionaries 
of the state or of private benefactors of universities, also require 
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that he refrain from identifying himself with powerful bodies 
representing organized special interests, whether of capital or labor. 
His interest should be solely that of the community at large and in 
the long run. Not only should it be so in fact; but, if his conclu- 
sions are to gain the hearing and have the influence which they 
ought to have, he must take care to give no reasonable ground for 
the belief that they are dictated by any other interest. He must, 
therefore, avoid all commitments which will be commonly under- 
stood to bind him in advance to give his support always to one side, 
in the fluctuating fortunes of the economic warfare which is now 
going on and, unhappily, seems likely to continue for many decades. 
If, indeed, it were the case that trade unions represented exclusively 
a neglected, needy and down-trodden class, or if it could safely be 
assumed a priori that in the future all the demands of organized 
labor will be just and all its policies wise, it might be well for spe- 
cialists in the social sciences, as such, to identify themselves unquali- 
fiedly with this group. But it is a patent fact that the great organ- 
izations of skilled labor have now grown so powerful that—like all 
bodies which attain great power, especially if their principal object 
is the promotion of their own economic advantage—they now con- 
tain the potency of grave injury as well as of great service to the 
general interests of the community. When, in any particular con- 
troversy, the trade unions have a just cause, the economist or social 
philosopher will be to them a far more effective ally if he speaks, 
not as a trade-unionist, but as an unbiased student of the question at 
issue, Owing no special favors to either side. When, in any particu- 
lar controversy, the trade unions have not a just cause, the econo- 
mist or social philosopher, obviously, not only ought not to be their 
ally, but he ought not to be in a position which, if he opposes their 
policy, will lay him open to plausible charges of disloyalty to an 
organization to which he belongs and from which he has received 
benefits. Above all, the special student of social and economic 
problems ought to avoid any affiliation which will disqualify him 
from serving as a mediator between, or a disinterested counsellor of, 
both parties to the industrial struggle. There is, in short, exactly 
the same kind of reason—I do not raise the question of degree— 
against adhesion by scholars as a body to the American Federation 
of Labor as there is against their adhesion as a body to the National 
Industrial Conference Board or any similar organization of employ- 
ers. In the one case as in the other, they would diminish their 
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capacity and opportunity to render, in the grave difficulties of our 
time, the special and needful service which belongs distinctively to 
their profession. 


V. The Length of Service Requirement for Membership 


So long, however, as the present constitution of this Association 
remains unchanged, one of the arguments which I have advanced 
in the preceding section must necessarily have an unpleasantly 
ironic sound. I have urged that all university teachers should be 
united in a single professional organization. But we still have in 
our constitution a clause (Art. II, § 1) which makes this impossible, 
and compels the younger men either to remain unorganized or to 
cast about for some other body with which to affiliate. This clause, 
requiring ten years’ service “in a position of teaching or research in 
an American university or college’’ as one of the conditions of eligi- 
bility for membership, has outlived whatever reason for being it 
may originally have had. It operates chiefly to deprive the Asso- 
ciation of a thoroughly representative character, to limit unneces- 
sarily its strength, resources and usefulness, and to produce a nat- 
ural irritation in those thus arbitrarily excluded. It is, indeed, a 
manifest absurdity that a man who enters upon his career as a 
college teacher at, say, twenty-eight years of age should be com- 
pelled to wait until he is approaching forty before he is deemed ripe 
for admission to the deliberations of the local or national organiza- 
tion of his profession. The coming annual meeting will vote upon 
a constitutional amendment, already approved by the Council, 
reducing the requirement of previous service to five years. I 
earnestly recommend that this proposal be altered so as to fix the 
requirement at not more than three years, and that the amendment 
be then passed. 


VI. Local Branches and Local Issues 


Another question relating primarily to the internal policy of the 
Association, which yet is very closely related also to the larger 
issues previously touched upon, is that concerning the functions 
of local branches. The national officers frequently receive from the 
officers of branches requests for a definition of the powers of the 
latter bodies and of their precise relation to the national organiza- 
tion. The point about which misunderstanding most frequently 
arises has to do with the right of a branch, as such, to express itself 
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upon local questions pending before the faculty or the trustees of 
the institution with which its members are connected, or to nego- 
tiate directly with the executive officials of the institution. To 
inquiries upon this point this year’s president and, I think, all his 
predecessors have consistently replied that, in their understanding 
of the matter, local branches have no such right. It is expected 
that they will in no case take public action, directly and of their own 
initiative, upon local controversies in such a way as to involve, or 
even to seem to involve, the Association in those controversies. 
The reasons, the very obvious reasons, for this limitation of the 
powers of branches are two. It is, in the first place, manifestly in- 
expedient that local groups, consisting in some cases of only a few 
members, should be able to create situations such that the national 
body might be compelled either to follow courses of action not first 
considered and approved by the Council, or else to repudiate the 
action of the local group. In the second place, no local branch 
includes in its membership all the teachers in the institution or insti- 
tutions represented in it. All questions which are of general con- 
cern to the members of any faculty, ought to be brought before that 
faculty as a whole for discussion; and public action thereon should 
be taken only by and in the name of the majority of the faculty, 
irrespective of their connection with the Association. Nothing could 
be more contrary to the principles and purposes of the Association 
than that a part of any local teaching body should attempt to speak 
in the name of the whole body, or that the members of the society 
in any university should seek to deal with administrative author- 
ities without full consultation with such of their colleagues as are 
not members. 

While any overstepping of these limitations by local branches 
would clearly be disastrous, it should, on the other hand, be pointed 
out that they by no means reduce a branch to impotency with re- 
spect to the special problems of its own institution. There are two 
ways in which it can deal with questions of primarily local interest. 
It can and, as it seems to me, should, consider and discuss such 
questions very freely in its meetings and should endeavor, through 
discussion, to agree upon some conclusion with respect to them; and 
it may, if it sees fit, informally request any of its members, in their 
capacity as members of the faculty, to bring the same questions 
before either a regular or a specially called meeting of the entire 
faculty. Branch-meetings may very well, upon occasion, afford 
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opportunity for fuller, franker, less formal and less hasty dis- 
cussion of important local problems than is possible in ordinary 
faculty meetings, though if such discussion eventuate in any action 
or public resolution, it should be through the faculty and not 
through the branch. A branch in short, should serve as an organ 
for the formation of opinion on such matters, though not for the 
official expression of it. Furthermore, a branch may, upon ade- 
quate occasion, bring local problems or local controversies to the 
attention of the national officers, with the request that a pronounce- 
ment upon them be obtained from the Council, the annual meeting, 
or a standing committee, for example that on University Ethics, 
and that any further action which may seem requisite or suitable 
be taken by the proper authority in the national organization.* 


VII. Local Branches and General Issues 


Primarily, however, local branches are concerned with questions 
of general professional interest or of national educational policy. 
They are an extension of the annual meeting of the Association; 
and it may be expected that they will in time assume jointly many 
of the functions which, during the early years of the Association’s 
existence, were necessarily performed by that meeting. The 
Council, as has already been announced, has this year approved a 
plan which for the first time closely articulates the work of the 
committees, of the branches, and of the annual meeting. Two or 
three topics are to be chosen each year as the special subjects for 
the Association’s consideration during the year. On each of these 
subjects either a report, or a careful analysis of the questions to be 
discussed, will be published in the ButieTin by the appropriate 
committee; in the light of the committee reports the subjects will be 
discussed at the meetings of local branches, at least one meeting 
being devoted to each subject; any conclusions which the branches 
may reach will be communicated to the Secretary and to the com- 
mittee concerned; time will be set aside at the annual meeting for 
the consideration of the same subjects; and the committees may, 
if they think best, then publish final reports, reviewing the whole 


* Situations which appear to call for the consideration of the Committee on 
Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure may, as is doubtless generally known, 
be brought to the Committee’s attention by any three members of the Association. 
The Committee also has power, if it see fit, to take action in such cases upon its 
own initiative. 
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discussion and recommending further action by the Association, or 
formulating a conclusion to be proposed for adoption by the Com- 
mittee on a Declaration of Principles. 

This plan, and this plan alone, as it seems to me, affords adequate 
machinery for the realization of two of the fundamental purposes 
set forth in the original call for the organization of the Association: 
“To promote a more general and methodical discussion of problems 
relating to education in higher institutions of learning, and to create 
means for the authoritative expression of the public opinion of 
college and university teachers.”’ It has by this time been pretty 
conclusively shown that we cannot expect the annual meetings to 
be attended by a sufficient proportion of the total membership of 
some twenty-five hundred—which should, within a year, be increased 
to nearly four thousand—to accomplish satisfactorily either of these 
related objects. If the pending. plan for a system of delegate- 
representation of local branches at the annual meeting is adopted, 
these meetings will acquire a more adequately representative 
character; but even then they will not fulfil the purpose of focussing 
the attention of the majority of the members of the profession 
simultaneously upon common problems, or of formulating the con- 
sidered judgment of the general body of university teachers, unless 
they are preceded by meetings of all local branches, at which the 
same problems are thoroughly ventilated. Again, the reports of 
our committees will lack much of their potential usefulness unless 
they are carefully considered by all members and taken up for dis- 
cussion at branch meetings. Some of these reports are educational 
documents of the first importance. They must, in any case, 
exercise an influence upon opinion, and eventually upon the practice 
of teachers or of institutions, by virtue of their character and of the 
names attached to them. Yet even the most significant informa- 
tion or the most fruitful ideas percolate but slowly through any 
large body of busy and preoccupied men, and still more slowly 
issue in action, unless their diffusion is facilitated and accelerated 
by definite organization designed specifically for that end. Mere 
publication is, in these days, no longer sufficient; many a weighty 
report, it is to be feared, will long remain a brutum fulmen, if nothing 
more is done to gain for it attention commensurate with its value 
than publication in the Butietin. It is discussion in the local 
branches that must, in our organization, serve as the catalytic agent 
to quicken the reactions of our membership upon the facts or the 
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recommendations submitted by committees of the Association, with 
regard to the topics which the Council, or the Association itself, has 
held to be of such importance as to demand general consideration. 

Thus the accomplishment of some of the most essential aims of 
the society depends absolutely upon the activity of the local branches. 
But the local branches are, upon the whole, the least functional 
part of our organization. Not a few of them, indeed, have mani- 
fested an admirable degree of energy and of understanding of their 
important place in the scheme of things. But a good many others 
seem to keep up not much more than a formal and perfunctory exist- 
ence, as organized bodies, and their members apparently look upon 
the national officers and committees as the only needful working 
organs of the Association. I have heard of one branch which has 
held no meeting for three years. No great number, so far as reports 
have been received, have yet made much use of the new plan of 
special topics for each year’s discussions, though the plan was 
communicated to the officers of branches in March. One of the 
chief needs, then, of the Association at present, in its internal econ- 
omy, is the vitalizing of these as yet inert local branches. In saying 
this, I am not proposing anything which would make heavy inroads 
upon the time of men whose essential business is teaching and in- 
vestigation and who are already over-burdened with their present 
duties. But it is certainly possible, as it is desirable, that every 
branch should hold at least three meetings a year, and should 
correlate the discussions at these meetings with the plans and 
activities of the national organization; and that the chairmen or 
secretaries of all branches should make annual reports to the sec- 
retary of the Association. If all the men, or the majority of men, 
whose essential business is teaching and investigation take no time 
at all for reflecting methodically upon the general problems and 
needs and the external relations of their profession, for discussing 
these things with their colleagues, and for using their collective 
power with respect to them, they will presently find that the forces 
which shape and limit the activities of their profession, which affect 
its efficiency, and control the general educational and scientific 
development of the country, will be directed wholly by men whose 
essential business is not teaching and investigation. Upon the 
vitality of the local branches of this Association it will, in no small 
measure, depend whether or not the body of actual practitioners of 
the scholar’s calling in America is to exercise any effective influence 
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upon the conditions by which the future character of American 
scholarship and the future course of American higher education 
will be determined. 


VIII. The Promotion of Research 


One of the two topics chosen for special consideration this year—as 
was announced in the March BuLLETIN—is ‘‘ The Promotion of Re- 
search.”” The reason why this topic has an unprecedented impor- 
tance and urgency at the present time is, no doubt, apparent to every- 
one. That reason is the impoverishment of Europe by the war. 
Many thousands of young scholars—the men from whom the chief 
contributions to knowledge should have come during the next 
thirty years—have fallen on the battlefield. The governments of 
the continental countries, at least—scarcely able to assure even 
subsistence to their populations, and burdened with staggering war- 
debts—are under the necessity of drastically cutting down their ap- 
propriations for universities and other scientific establishments. 
The decline in scientific productivity is certain to be especially 
serious in the case of Germany; for, whatever be said of latter-day 
German science in other respects, the necessary journeyman-work 
of many of the sciences was, before 1914, being carried on there with 
greater industry, better organization and on a larger scale than else- 
where. Only one or the other of two consequences can follow. 
Either the progress of science will be abruptly and immensely 
retarded—with all that that means even for the immediate tasks of 
reconstruction; or else the United States must, during the next 
generation or a yet longer period, undertake to do a great part of 
what, under normal conditions, would have been Europe’s share of 
the scientific work of the world. 

If we really mean to assume this responsibility—and a failure to 
attempt it would be a conclusive proof of national degeneracy—we 
are setting our hands to a huge business. So vast and rapid an 
expansion and intensification of scientific activity in this country 
will require very great additions to the existing endowments for the 
promotion of research and the training of investigators, and will 
obviously necessitate a large increase—certainly not less than a 
doubling—of the number of competent men engaged in genuine re- 
search. But, among the many ramifications of such an undertaking, 
one of the most essential is a sort of missionary work within existing 
institutions, and a better organization of many universities for the 
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promotion of investigation. That the making of real contributions 
to knowledge is an essential part of the business of a real university, 
is a truth not yet practically accepted by all those who control the 
affairs of American universities. It is true that the word “‘research”’ 
has become a fetich for many college and university presidents, and 
that consequently, in some institutions, numerous ill-qualified or 
over-worked instructors are bedevilled into producing their annual 
stint of “titles” —that is, too often, of hasty and scrappy reports of 
minor investigations, or unnecessary text-books, done at odd mo- 
ments snatched from an exacting and exhausting teaching schedule. 
But a university cannot be said truly to ‘‘recognize research” until 
it spends money upon it, as such, and does not treat it as a parasitic 
industry to be maintained, so to say, solely out of the “‘over-time” 
of busy teachers. To support research means to see to it that those 
members of a faculty who are qualified for it are given adequate 
time and favorable conditions for carrying it on steadily and con- 
nectedly. It means, also, maintaining an eager and constant look- 
out for young investigators of promise, and giving them, when 
discovered, special encouragement and opportunity both for im- 
proving their training and for devoting themselves to large and 
fundamental inquiries, to @uvres de longue haleine. It is in their 
later twenties and their thirties that most men are capable of doing 
their best and most original work. But it is precisely at this age 
that, as a rule, they are given least time and opportunity for research; 
for it is the instructors and assistant professors to whom are assigned 
the heaviest loads of routine-teaching, andit isthey who are tempted, 
or compelled, by salaries so meagre as often to involve them in debt, 
to devote much of their energy to outside teaching, public lecturing, 
or other pot-boiling activities. We have, doubtless, by these means 
ruined large numbers of potentially effective or even notable inves- 
tigators in their youth. I do not, of course, imply that all or most 
young instructors show the promise and potency of really productive 
scholarship. On the contrary, I suspect that a good many who have 
no true vocation for such work misapply a certain amount of time 
in unprofitable imitations of it. But what needs emphatically to 
be said is that scarcely anything should be regarded as more impor- 
tant in a university than the early discovery of all genuine talent for 
scientific research, and the assurance, to the men who possess it, of 
every opportunity for reasonably undistracted application to the 
work of constructive inquiry, while they are yet young. 
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Upon these matters, then, an energetic campaign of education 
is needed, among not a few governing boards, and even within some 
faculties. The National Research Council has already made a be- 
ginning at such a campaign, from the outside; it should, at the 
present time, be one of the first among the agenda of local branches 
of this Association to devise ways and means of giving that cam- 
paign the most effective possible support from within, and to con- 
sider carefully the local bearings of the recommendations of the 
Research Council and of this Association’s Committees on the Pro- 
motion of Research and on Apparatus for Productive Scholarship. 


IX. Special Topics for 1920 


The special topics for consideration during the coming year 
should, I think, be determined upon at the Cleveland meeting. I 
recommend that the two following be chosen: 

1. Means of Increasing the Intellectual Interests and Raising the 
Intellectual Standards of Undergraduates. There already exists a 
committee bearing the cumbrous and somewhat illogical title of the 
““Committee on the Causes and Remedies for the Alleged Decline 
of the Intellectual Interests of College Students.” The question 
that concerns us, however, is not whether there has in fact been a 
decline of such interests, but whether they still fall short of what 
they ought to be and, without any miraculous transformation of the 
nature of the human youth, might be. That this latter question, 
at least, must be answered in the affirmative, seems to me scarcely 
open to doubt. If so, the fact obviously is one which should engage 
the most serious consideration of American college teachers; for, 
as one of the former presidents of the Association has said, ‘this 
topic goes to the core of our professional duty, and questions the 
success of our performance of that duty.” 

I hope, therefore, that the chairman and members of Committee 
G will accept the restatement of their problem which I have ven- 
tured to suggest, and will be ready to present a first report upon the 
subject in the course of next year. The discussion of so fundamental 
and so many-sided a question will naturally continue, or periodically 
recur, through many years. The aspects of it to which, I think, it 
might be advisable to give consideration first are these five: 

(a) Ought American colleges to adopt the policy of restricting 
the numbers of their students, in proportion to their resources and 
the size of their teaching-staffs, and by means of a more careful selec- 
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tion of matriculants and a much more rigorous elimination of those 
who do inferior work during the first year? In putting this ques- 
tion, I cannot forbear to quote again from the report of one of my 
predecessors in office, Dean Wigmore: 

One thing seems plain, viz., the remedies [for this condition] must include a free 
elimination of those students who do not measure up to high standards of strictly 
college work. Now this free hand to eliminate is practically impossible, so long 
as we are restrained by the counter-motive of keeping up high numbers of attend- 
ance. . . . Back of any substantial reform in the direction of restoring the 
domination of intellectual interests must ultimately be a repudiation by univer- 
sity authorities of the ambition for size. . . . The time has come for us to 
repudiate candidly this ideal. Quality, not quantity, should be our aim. And 
the recent proposal, in more than one institution, to set a fixed limit of numbers is 
a first move in the right direction. 


If this is true—and I believe it to be profoundly true—there is 
need of a very great and deep-reaching transformation of the ambi- 
tions and methods of many American colleges. And I do not know 
how we may hope to see such a transformation, or any approach to 
it, brought about on any considerable scale, unless it be through the 
united and persistent efforts of the members of this Association. 

(b) What should and can be done to prevent the engrossment of 
the student’s interest, energy and enthusiasm by non-intellectual 
“‘side-shows”?—I need only remind members of what has both 
wisely and wittily been said on this theme by Professor C. M. 
Gayley, in his “Idols of Education,” and in President William T. 
Foster’s ‘‘Should Students Study?” 

(c) Is there a needless loss of interest and vitality in the usual 
undergraduate course, in consequence of a failure to connect it more 
closely, or to enable the student to appreciate its connection, with 
his future vocational interests, or with contemporary thought and 
contemporary problems? Professor A. G. Keller of Yale University, 
among others, has recently propounded, in substance, this question, 
and has answered it in a way which will be certain to arouse cordial 
assent in some quarters, and vehement antagonism in others. 

The war (he writes] has revealed to us that there were many economic, political, 
and social phenomena under our eyes which we did not apprehend or understand, 
but which ought to have been seen and appraised; as a consequence of the war 
still other vital questions of the same order challenge us; and now we want the 
next generation to be better prepared to grasp and deal with them—not in view of 
‘war again, but under conditions of prospective peace, and with a view to an en- 
during peace. It is doubtful whether any studies can aspire to much prominence 
unless they are seen to have a practical bearing on the art of living. . . . A 
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crisis has revealed a popularinterest in certain subjects—disciplines more advanced 
than the elementary ones, yet with a character sufficiently practical to be practica- 
ble. It is the acceptance and development of this lead, vouchsafed by the 
automatic out-working of things, that is indicated as a policy of educational 
reconstruction. . . . The hint is unmistakable to any intelligence not prepos- 
sessed; it is time to drop out the educational fads and fancies and to develop those 
studies interest in which has been evoked by the revelations of the recent crisis.* 


To many the tendency of opinion illustrated by these sentences 
will seem to make merely for the intellectual and spiritual impov- 
erishment of education in America, for its degradation into a short- 
sighted pursuit of immediate and obvious utilities. But there are 
many others—the writer quoted, no doubt, amongst them—who, 
while wholly out of sympathy with any narrow educational utili- 
tarianism and “vocationalism,’”’ have nevertheless become con- 
vinced of late that our colleges in the past have, as a rule, made no 
adequate and intelligent effort to fit the average student to under- 
stand the contemporary world in which he is to live, have failed 
to give him a comprehensive and connected view of the historic 
processes going on about him, of the ideas now working in the minds 
of men of diverse nationalities and differing social conditions, of 
the general results of modern knowledge, of the problems, the dan- 
gers and the possibilities of his own age. And those who so think, 
also believe that our failure to do these things is one of the principal 
causes of an avoidable deficiency, if not a decline, in the intellectual 
interests of college students; that very powerful motives in the 
minds of American youth—their potential if not actual curiosity 
about the causes and meaning of things they see happening before 
their own eyes, their capacity for the most zealous application to 
disciplines which really seem to them significant and pertinent to 
things which they will presently be called upon to do in the world— 
have been far too little utilized for educational purposes. Lest, 
however, I appear to be attempting to plunge the Association into 
the controversy over the value of classical studies, let me add that 
the question does not seem to me to be solely, or perhaps chiefly, 
one of subject-matter, but rather of purpose and mode of treatment, 
and above all of the point of connection with the student’s mind. 
It has been shown to be possible to present Roman history in such 
a way as to make it illuminate contemporary political and eco- 
nomic problems; it is possible to make Plato’s Republic serve as a 
singularly thought-provoking commentary on contemporary moral 


*The Review, August 9, 1919. 
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and social tendencies. However, I do not wish here either to elab- 
orate or to vindicate a thesis, with respect to this issue, but merely 
to point out that the issue itself is of such significance, and at present 
of such special timeliness, that it may well be made a matter for 
thorough and organized examination by this Association, through 
committee reports, the discussions of local branches, and those of 
the annual meeting. 

(d) What conclusions, if any, bearing upon this general question, 
can be drawn from the educational experiences and experiments of 
the war-period? It is evident that a good many teachers believe 
that the history of the American colleges during the anomalous 
two years just past yields some positive and fruitful lessons in edu- 
cational methods—as well as some awful warnings—which are 
applicable to more normal conditions. A number of interesting 
experiments have been made during this period, the results of which 
ought, in any case, to be put on record. There are even some who 
believe that the S. A. T. C. period, of unhappy memory, was not 
wholly barren of instruction for teachers, however barren for those 
who during it were supposed to be taught. And there are indica- 
tions that those who were members of the teaching staff of the 
A. E. F. University at Beaune found in this return to something 
like an educational state of nature hints which may help to produce 
a greater intellectual vitality, and a more genuine meeting of minds 
between teacher and taught, in the regular work of the colleges at 
home. Clearly, all these fruits of a recent and exceptional experi- 
ence should now be brought together, their value critically estimated, 
and whatever there is of permanent worth in them be commended 
to the attention of all engaged in the instruction of undergraduates. 

(e) Ought special initiatory courses for freshmen to be generally 
introduced in American colleges; and if so, what should be their 
content and method? Here, again, is a question, highly pertinent 
to the general theme, about which a good deal of experimental 
evidence must by now be available. Several colleges have con- 
ducted courses of this type, though there has been no uniformity 
in their subject-matter or the manner in which they have been 
carried on. It would be a very interesting and useful thing if 
Committee G could obtain from representatives of each of these 
colleges both an exposition of the ideas underlying the courses in 
question, and also a candid report upon the actual results of these 
experiments. 
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2. The Government of Universities. This subject also is obviously 
one which we shall not dispose of in a year, nor perhaps in a decade; 
but it is at any rate one which the Association should now place 
definitely upon its program of questions to be generally and thor- 
oughly discussed. The forms of government of American colleges 
and universities now exemplify almost every imaginable type, from 
pure autocracy to systems of genuinely constitutional and represent- 
ative government. A fairly wide range of local diversities will 
doubtless always be desirable; but the range of admissible types is 
certainly not without limits. Manifestly, the pure autocracies and 
near-autocracies must go—and are, indeed, visibly going, though 
the process, no doubt, could advantageously be accelerated. That 
the body of scholars composing the faculty of any university or 
college should, either directly or through its chosen representatives, 
have a definitely recognized and an important part in the shaping 
of all the policies of the institution, except with respect to tech- 
nical financial questions—this is a principle about which, I take it, 
there is virtually no disagreement among us. But upon the ques- 
tion how this principle can best be applied, there naturally remains 
a considerable divergence of opinion. Fortunately, experiments in 
various methods of applying it have now been made, some of them 
having gone on for a number of years. The election of members 
of faculties to boards of trustees; joint conference committees of 
faculties and trustees, meeting at regular intervals; elective faculty 
‘cabinets,’ acting in an advisory capacity to presidents; similar 
advisory committees attending all meetings of boards of trustees; 
the election of certain administrative officers by faculties—these 
have all, I believe, been tried, in one institution or another. What 
we need, therefore, next to an illuminating presentation of the gen- 
eral principles involved in this question, is a careful study of the 
actual working of these diverse experiments. Such a study we 
shall, I hope, soon receive from the appropriate committees of the 
Association. The general subject is fairly well covered by the topics 
assigned to three committees: A, on Academic Freedom and Aca- 
demic Tenure; B, on Methods of Appointment and Promotion; 
and T, on the Place and Function of Faculties in University Gov- 
ernment and Administration. Committee A has already laid two 
general reports before the Association; it is expected that Com- 
mittee B (Professor W. W. Atwood of Harvard University, Chair- 
man) and Committee T (Professor J. A. Leighton of Ohio State 
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University, Chairman) will be able to present reports in the course 
of the coming year. When these reports have appeared, the Asso- 
ciation should be ready for an informed and fruitful general dis- 
cussion of a practical issue upon the wise settlement of which 
much of vital consequence to the future of our profession and of 
higher education in America will depend. 


Artuur O. LovEsoy. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


No meeting of the Council has been held since that of December, 
1918, which has already been reported in the BuLuEeTin; as has 
also the business carried on during the year by correspondénce. 

On recent Council Submissions the following votes have been 
taken: 


That a Committee be appointed to investigate the Economic 
Condition of the Profession; 

That the Association accept an invitation to appoint three Trus- 
tees of the American University Union in Europe; 

That it is the sense of the Council that members should generally 
be transferred to honorary membership whenever such action by 
the Council would correspond to the constitutional provision for 
honorary membership, and the member concerned desires such 
transfer. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The officers of the Association have embodied the results of a 
recent study of its financial situation in the following submission to 
members of the Council transmitted also to Chairmen of Local 
Branches: 


Councit Suspmission No. 10 


The accompanying tabulation summarizes the financial history of the Associa- 
tion during the past three and one-half years. It will be noted in particular that 
the receipts for dues, etc., increased substantially in 1917, but that there has been 
no material change since then, presumably in consequence of war conditions. 
The cost of printing has increased from about $5 per page in 1916, to about $8 per 
page in 1919,—a part of this increase being due, however, to an increase in the 
edition from 2,000 to 3,000. The increase in the cost of the Secretary’s office in 
1919 is due in part to the recent action of the Council providing an honorarium 
for the Secretary at a net additional expense of $600 per year (beginning, however, 
only in the latter half of the current year), and in part to the necessary equipment 
and service for filing and card records. Committee “‘A” reports involved large 
expense in 1916-17, since which time they have been merged with the BuLuerin 
account. A recent large expenditure for Committee “V” has represented con- 
structive work of very great importance but not likely to involve further cost to 
the Association. The American Council on Education item represents an experi- 
ment in co-operation with other national bodies and if continued should involve 
about the same expense annually. 

On the whole the Association in order to maintain activities on about the present 
scale must have an assured annual income of not less than $5,000 to $6,000. If 

_its Committee on Academic Freedom were to deal adequately with problems 
presented to it, an addition of not less than $500 per year to its present expense 
would be needed. 
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The possible alternatives for the consideration of the Council seem then to be 
somewhat as follows: 

1. To raise the dues from $2 to $3 per year with the expectation that the conse- 
quent loss of present members would be more than offset by the proposed lowering 
of the service requirement, so that we might count on annual membership dues of 


2. To appeal for contributions to meet a special expense or to cover a deficit, 
as was done in 1916 

3. To curtail the activities of the Association so that it shall live within its 
income. This would probably mean restricting the BuLLeTin and printing only 
relatively brief abstracts of extended reports 


INCOME 1918 1919 


Balance from previous year 
Receipts (dues, sales, interest) 
Contributions 

Total resources 


Secretary’s Office 
Assistant Secretary 
President’s Office 
Treasurer's Office 
Committee ‘‘A’’ Reports 
Committee “A” Expense 
Committee “P” Expense 
Committee “V” Expense 
Other Committees 
American Council on Education 
Annual Meeting 


$3,900 $4,050 $5,400 
100 450 500* 


$4,000 $4,500 $4,900 


Votes have been received from 29 members of the Council. Of these 23 
approve the proposed appeal for subscriptions, 20 approve the increase of dues, 5 
favor depending on increased membership, two prefer reduction of expense. 


* Deficit. On the basis of more recent information, the deficit is expected to 
reach eight hundred dollars. . 


$6,000....... 
4 
a (Estimated) 
$4,000 $4,500 $4,900 $4,900 
EXPENSES 
550 650 400 1,000 
csaltinicns.¢ 500 500 600 600 
200 50 50 200 
. 100 200 200 
300 150 300 400 
ee 150 50 100 100 
150 50 100 100 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The work of the Secretary’s office during the past year has con- 
sisted mainly in the preparation and publication of the monthly 
BULLETIN and in correspondence with officers and committees. 

The expense of printing has been relatively heavy on account of 
the large amount of material in regard to pensions and insurance 
and the conclusion of a long-pending investigation by Committee 
A. 

The amount of publication since the establishment of the BuLLE- 
TIN in its present form has been as follows: 1916, 389 pages; 
1917, 418 pages; 1918, 190 pages; 1919, 446 pages. 

The statistics of membership are as follows: 


January 1, 1919: 
Active members 
Honorary members 

January 1 to November 30, 1919: 
Elected to membership 
Resignations 


Transfers to honorary list 
November 30, 1919: 
Active 
Honorary 
Gain in active membership during the year 


The list of institutions eligible under our rules but having no 
representatives at present has been reduced from 93 last year to 
87. 


H. W. Ty er, 
Secretary. 
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NOTES FROM LOCAL BRANCHES 


Onto State Universiry.—At a meeting of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Branch of the Association, October 4, 1919, it was unani- 
mously voted to recommend to the Association that the ten-year 
requirement for membership be changed to three years. 

The close of the last academic year at Ohio State witnessed the 
organization of a new society of instructors which early this fall took 
the name of The Teachers’ League. All members of the teaching 
staff are eligible and the enrollment is very large. The meetings 
have been well attended, and the League has begun a careful inten- 
sive study of the University. Its purposes appear to be similar to 
that of the A. A. U. P., though its problems are perhaps more local. 

Officers of the Ohio State University Branch of the Association 
for the present year are as follows: Chairman, J. A. Bownocker; 
Vice-Chairman, William McPherson; Secretary-Treasurer, G. H. 
McKnight. 

Syracuse University.—Officers of the Local Branch are E. N. 
Pattee, Chairman; W. R. Davey, Secretary. 

WELLESLEY CoLLEGE.—Officers of the Wellesley College Branch 
of the Association for the present year are as follows: Chairman, 
Sophie C. Hart; Vice-Chairman, C. L. Young; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mary C. Bliss. 


It is reported in the press that the Academic Senate of the Uni- 
versity of California has submitted the following memorial to the 
Administrative Board of the University: 


The Senate desires heartily to codéperate with the regents and with the adminis- 
trative officers of the university in promoting the usefulness of the university in 
teaching and in scholarship. With this purpose in view, the Senate has consid- 
ered certain matters affecting its own organization and its relations both with the 
board of regents and with the administrative officers of the university, believing 
that this is an altogether opportune occasion to offer explicitly to the board of 
regents its fullest co-operation and assistance in those matters with which the 
Senate is competent to deal. 

As an earnest of its seriousness of purpose, the Senate desires to present to the 
board of regents a proposal that certain changes be introduced in the organization 
and government of the university, with the plea that the board of regents should 
give to it its careful consideration. 

It is believed by the Senate that the matters which are here specifically pre- 
sented constitute an important step in the movement towards a form of organiza- 
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tion and government which shall make the fullest use of the desire and ability of 
the Senate to foster the welfare of the university. 

The Senate, therefore, begs to inform the board of regents that it is ready to 
appoint a committee from its own members to confer with the regents and the 
administrative board on the whole problem of the reconstitution and government 
of the university. 


The specific changes in the organization of the university pro- 
posed by the Academic Senate are: 


1. (a) The dean of the faculty shall be elected by the Academic Senate, and 
shall be its chairman. 

(b) The dean of the graduate division shall be elected by the Academic Senate 
on nomination of the graduate council. 

(c) The deans of the several colleges shall be elected by their respective college 
faculties and shall be the chairmen of the faculties of these colleges. 

(d) The title dean shall be restricted to the elected presiding officers of the 
Academic Senate, or of a college or other designated faculty group. 

2. The privilege of a vote in the Academic Senate shall be extended to all 
instructors after two years’ service. 

3. A committee of three, consisting of the dean of the faculty and two elected 
members, shall be authorized to sit in an advisory capacity with the board of 
regents so that the opinions of the faculties may be presented directly to the 
board and the opinions of the board may be presented directly to the Academic 
Senate by its own representatives. 

4. Departmental chairmen shall be elected by the members of their respective 
departments, such members to include instructors who have a vote in the 
Academic Senate. 

5. Whenever the occasion arises for the selection of a new president, the Aca- 
demic Senate shall be consulted in reference thereto. 
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RECENT DISCUSSION OF UNIVERSITY 
QUESTIONS 


LABOR AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


The American Federation of Labor adopted the following reso- 
lution at its Atlantic City convention: 


WHEREAS, scientific research and the technical application of results of research 
form a fundamental basis upon which the development of our industries, manu- 
facturing, agricultwe, mining, and others must rest; and 

Wuereas, the productivity of industry is greatly increased by the technical 
application of the results of scientific research in physics, chemistry, biology, and 
geology, in engineering and agriculture, and in the related sciences; and the 
health and well-being not only of the workers but of the whole population as well, 
are dependent upon advances in medicine and sanitation; so that the value of 
scientific advancement to the welfare of the nation is many times greater than 
the cost of the necessary research; and 


Wuereas, the increased productivity of industry resulting from scientific 
research is a most potent factor in the ever-increasing struggle of the workers to 
raise their standards of living, and the importance of this factor must steadily 
increase since there is a limit beyond which the average standard of living of the 
whole population cannot progress by the usual methods of readjustment, which 
limit can only be raised by research and the utilization of the results of research in 
industry; and 

Wuenreas, there are numerous important and pressing problems of adminis- 
tration and regulation now faced by federal, state, and local governments, the 
wise solution of which depends upon scientific and technical research; and 

Wuereas, the war has brought home to all the nations engaged in it the over- 
whelming importance of science and technology to national welfare, whether in 
war or in peace, and not only is private initiative attempting to organize far- 
reaching research in these fields on a national scale, but in several countries gov- 
ernmental participation and support of such undertakings are already active; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Federation of Labor in convention assembled, that 
a broad program of scientific and technical research is of major importance to 
the national welfare and should be fostered in every way by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that the activities of the Government itself in such research should be 
adequately and generously supported in order that the work may be greatly 
strengthened and extended; and the Secretary of the Federation is instructed 
to transmit copies of this resolution to the President of the United States, 
to the President pro tempore of the Senate, and to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 
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College Salaries.—Perhaps the sorely harassed professor has been 
kept a little too much in the foreground in the push for increased col- 
lege endowments. If the colleges are to maintain standards satisfac- 
tory to their constituencies, they must be able to secure and retain 
men of suitable preparation and ability. But such men are not 
reduced to the alternative of continuing in poorly paid college posi- 
tions or starving. Most of them could go into much more lucrative 
work with little difficulty, and many of them are now finding them- 
selves forced to do so by the present cost of living. The college is in 
a worse predicament than the professor. He can turn to other fields 
of work; itcannot. It must either have very largely increased endow- 
ments, or find its credit injured by the continual loss of good men 
from all its departments of instruction. The “poor professor’ has 
been long-suffering rather than give up certain non-financial emolu- 
ments of his calling; but now that the increasing cost of living has 
made the situation in so many cases impossible, he is finding it only 
too easy to take care of himself elsewhere. It is the college that is in 
danger.—The Review, October 29, 1919. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of the 
following one hundred and five persons to membership in the 
Association : 

University of Akron, A. I. Spanton; University of Arizona, F. W. 
Guild, H. B. Leonard, 8. F. Pattison, A. E. Vinson; Boston Univer- 
sity, N. A. Kleet; Bowdoin College, M. P. Cram; Brown University, 
C. H. Currier; University of California, M. E. Deutsch, F. S. 
Foote, Jr., J. H. Hildebrand, J. A. Long; University of Cincinnati, 
E. F. Malone; Columbia University, F. R. Pike; Connecticut College, 
Irene Nye; Goucher College, Mary M. Belden, E. P. Kuhl, T. P. 
Thomas, Emma C. Tucker; Grinnell College, H. 8. Conrad, J. W. 
Gannaway, R. B. McClenin, H. W. Norris, J. D. Stoops, J. G. 
Walliser; Johns Hopkins University, H. F. Reid, R. B. Roulston; 
State University of Iowa, A. C. Trowbridge; University of Kentucky, 
G. D. Buckner, L. L. Dantzler, J. M. Davis, R. N. Maxson, 
E. Tuthill; Lafayette College, W. S. Hall, F. A. March; Massa- 
chusetts Institute Technology, F. A. Laws, A. T. Robinson; 
Mount Holyoke, J. M. Warbeke, Mary E. Taylor; College of the 
City of New York, C. N. Brown, T. R. Moore, H. C. Newton, E. 
Palmer, I. Sickels, J. P. Turner, E. E. Whitford; Northwestern 
University, G. O. Curme, W. V. Pooley, P. O. Ray, R. E. Wilson; 
Ohio State University, E. L. Beck, A. M. Bleile, F. W. Coker, S. C. 
Derby, H. G. Heil, C. F. Kelley, C. C. North, C. E. Parry, R. C. 
Osburn, C. O. Ruggles, A. W. Smith, J. R. Taylor, D. 8S. White; 
Ohio University, A. 8. Thompson; University of Pennsylvania, R. 
Riegel; University of Pittsburgh, W. Libby, R. Retzer; Princeton 
University, G. VanIngen; Purdue University, H. E. Enders, A. M. 
Kenyon, H. C. Peffer, T. Moran, R. B. Wiley; University of Southern 
California, J. H. Montgomery; Syracuse University, J. A. North- 
cott; Tufts College, M. S. Munro, E. B. Rollins; University of Ver- 
mont, G. H. Burrows, C. A. Kern, G. 8. Burns, E. Thomas; 
Washburn College, S. G. Hefelbower, A. M. Hyde, J. E. Kirkpat- 
rick, T.W. Todd; Washington and Jefferson College, C. S. Atchison; 
Wellesley College, C. G. Hamilton, Clara E. Smith; University of 
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Wisconsin, J. R. Roebuck; Yale University, B. W. Bacon, B. B. 
Boltwood, T. Brooke, H. B. Ferris, H. W. Foote, R. C. Hawley, 


W. B. Kirkham, W. R. Longley, E. G. Lorenzen, R. S. Lull, G. G. 


MacCurdy, G. E. Nichols, P. F. Smith, J.C. Tracy, G. R. Wieland, 
J. Zeleny. 


NOMINATIONS FOR 


MEMBERSHIP 


Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nominee may be 
addressed to the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., or to the Chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Admissions,* and will be considered by the Committee if 
received before January 1, 1920. 


The Committee on Admissions* consists of J. V. Denney (Ohio 
State), Chairman; Florence Bascom (Bryn Mawr), Edward Capps 
(Princeton), J. Q. Dealey (Brown), A. R. Hohlfeld (Wisconsin), 
G. H. Marx (Stanford), and F. C. Woodward (Washington, D. C.). 

The names of nominators follow the name of each nominee in 


parentheses. Nominators for whom no institution is specified are 
colleagues of the nominee. 


Guy G. Becknell (Physics), Pittsburgh, 
(L. R. Gibbs, L. E. Griffin, C. N. Wenrich) 
Glenn V. Brown (Chemistry), Bucknell, 
(A. Silverman, F. H. Lane, L. R. Gibbs, Pittsburgh) 
Sidney Calvert (Chemistry), Missouri, 
(H. Schlundt, H. M. Belden, J. Viles) 
T. N. Carver (Economics), Harvard, 


e, “\y Ford, A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins, H. W. Tyler, Mass. Inst. 
ech. 


J. Vincent Crowne (English), City of New York, 
(N. P. Mead, M. R. Cohen, J. 8. Schapiro) 
Forest A. Foraker (Mathematics), Pittsburgh, 
(L. E. Griffin, H. J. Webster, J. F. L. Raschen) 
Roswell H. Johnson (Geology), Pittsburgh, 
(L. E. Griffin, J. F. L. Raschen, C. N. Wenrich) 
Margaret Judson (English), Vassar, 
(E. Ellery, M. F. Washburn, I. C. Thallon) 
Theodore W. Kock (Librarian), Northwestern, 
(H. Crew, A. C. L. Brown, F. B. Lynder) 
James Watt Mavor (Biology), Union, 
(M. King, E. J. Berg, W. L. Upson) 


* Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Secretary, H. W. 
Tyler, Mass. Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
4 


The following twenty nominations are printed as provided under 
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James Patterson McBaine (Law), Missouri, 
(J. Viles, H. M. Belden, G. L. Clark) 
Clarence Perkins (History), Ohio, 
(J. V. Denney, G. N. McKnight, W. H. Siebert) 
Robert Lee Ramsay (English), Missouri, 
(H. M. Belden, F. M. Tisdel, J. Viles) 
Evan T. Sage (Latin), Pittsburgh, 
(J. F. L. Raschen, J. H. White, C. N. Wenrich) 
Whitford H. Shelton (Romance Languages), Pittsburgh, 
(F. H. Lane, L. R. Gibbs, L. E. Griffin) 
Harrison A. Trexler (History), Montana, 
(M. J. Elrod, R. V. D. Magoffin, A. O. Lovejoy, John Hopkins) 
Francis Tyson (Sociology), Pittsburgh, 
(L. E. Griffin, J. F. L. Raschen, C. N. Wenrich) 
A. Bennett Wallgren (Biology), Pittsburgh, 
(L. E. Griffin, H. J. Webster, L. R. Gibbs) 
Carl J. Wiggen (Physiology), Western Reserve, 
(T. Sollman, G. N. Stewart, H. A. Aikins) 
Frederic H. Woll (Hygiene), City of New York, 
(M. R. Cohen, L. F. Mott, H. A. Overstreet) 
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Part Il 


COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND 
ACADEMIC TENURE 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY FOR 
COLORADO COLLEGE 


INTRODUCTION 


On July 6, 1917, at a special meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Colorado College, action was taken creating a “special executive 
committee’’ with full authority to ‘‘suspend, in whole or in part, 
any department of instruction, call for and enforce the resignation, 
permanently or temporarily, of any member of the faculty or any 
employee, change or revise the course of instruction, and to do all 
other such things . . . . in the transition from the former 
administration of Dr. Slocum to that of the newly elected President, 
as this Board, itself, might or could do if acting directly there- 
upon.’’* Thirteen members of the board were present at this 
meeting, of whom one, Mr. W. R. Armstrong, a representative 
of the alumni of the college, voted against this action. 

The committee appointed under this authority consisted of 
Messrs. Philip B. Stewart, E. P. Shove, Irving Howbert, C. H. 
Shoup, and William Lennox. On the 8th of July, immediately 
before going into conference with members of the faculty, this com- 
mittee requested the resignation of two professors—Edward S. 
Parsons, Dean of the Department of Arts and Science, and Professor 
of English, and Guy H. Albright, Professor of Mathematics. Both 
men refused to resign, or to admit that there were any grounds on 
which their resignation could properly be demanded. No further 
action was taken by the executive committee in regard to Pro- 
fessor Albright; but on July 9th it addressed a formal notice of dis- 
missal to Dean Parsons. 

Dean Parsons at once requested an investigation by this Associa- 
tion of the circumstances connected with his dismissal; and similar 
requests came to President Thilly from several of his colleagues, and 
also from the Denver Branch of the Alumni Association of Colorado 
College. 


*Extract from minutes, furnished by President Duniway. 
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Extracts from these communications are subjoined to this report 
as Appendix A. The complaints and charges contained in them 
may be summarized as follows: 


(1) That Dean Parsons had been summarily dismissed, without 
any specific statement of grounds for dismissal, and without any 
judicial hearing in regard to these grounds or charges; 

(2) That the real immediate cause for this arbitrary action of the 
trustees was resentment of the part which Dean Parsons had taken, 
in a course of action which brought about the resignation of Dr. 
W. F. Slocum as President of the College; although his respon- 
sibility for this was fully shared by many of his colleagues, and 
the course of action in question had been fully warranted by the 
circumstances; 

(3) That there was no just ground for the dismissal of Dean 
Parsons. 

Upon the receipt of these complaints the then Chairman of the 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure, Professor 
A. A. Young, addressed a letter of inquiry to the retiring president 
of Colorado College, Dr. W. F. Slocum. Dr. Slocum referred him 
to the Chairman of the executive committee of the Board of 
Trustees, Mr. Philip B. Stewart, from whom, on the renewal of this 
inquiry, a brief and uninforming reply was received. 

Having considered these circumstances, and information received 
from persons not connected with Colorado College, the committee 
decided that an investigation was necessary. But since various 
plans for an amicable settlement of the controversy were proposed 
during the months following this decision, no immediate action was 
taken. Finally, at the middle of November, since none of these 
plans were accepted by both parties to the controversy, a sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate and report, asfollows: Edmund 
H. Hollands, Professor of Philosophy, University of Kansas, Chair- 
man; F. 8. Deibler, Professor of Economics, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; George Lefevre, Professor of Zoology, University of Mis- 
souri; John L. Lowes, Professor of English, Washington University 
{now of Harvard University); Herbert A. Miller, Professor of Soci- 
ology, Oberlin College. 

The investigation was carried on by interviews, personal exam- 
inations of witnesses, and correspondence, the greater part of the 
testimony being in each case ultimately reduced to the form of 
deposition under oath. Members of the sub-committee visited 
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Colorado Springs twice, the chairman from November 29th to 
December 2, 1917, and the chairman and Professor Lefevre from 
March 1 to March 3, 1918. During the first visit, interviews were 
held with the present president of Colorado College, Dr. C. A. 
Duniway, and with many members of the faculty and others who 
could testify in regard to matters connected with the dismissal of 
Dean Parsons. During the second visit, a meeting took place with 
six of the trustees, including Mr. Stewart, and President Duniway, 
and many other persons were also interviewed or examined. The 
collecting of testimony and evidence by correspondence continued 
for several months thereafter. 

At the request of gentlemen representing Dr. Slocum, members 
of the sub-committee, and members of the general committee acting 
for the sub-committee, have held four conferences with them. On 
May 13, 1918, the chairman of the sub-committee, assisted by Pro- 
fessor F. H. Hodder of the general committee, conferred with 
President Cowling of Carleton College. On July 24, Professor Mil- 
ler of the sub-committee conferred with Messrs. Slocum, Peabody, 
Hendrickson, and Matchett, in New York City. On August 30, 
Chairman Young of the general committee conferred with Professor 
G. L. Hendrickson of Yale University, in New York. On March 
22 and 23, 1919, in New York, President A. O. Lovejoy, assisted by 
Professor E. H. Wilkins of the University of Chicago, held a pro- 
longed conference with Professor Hendrickson and President 
Cowling representing Dr. Slocum, and Professors Parsons and 
Albright. 

As a result of this investigation, the sub-committee now submits 
the following report. 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE 
PRELIMINARY STATEMENT OF FActTs 


The facts following are stated as not disputed by any of the parties 
to this controversy, and because some information in regard to them 
is necessary in order to understand the matters at issue. 

Colorado College was founded in 1874. It isa co-educational 
institution, and in the academic year 1917-18 there were in attend- 
ance 552 students, besides 69 in the School of Music. The Congre- 
gational Church has been closely connected with the foundation and 
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growth of the institution; but its constitution provides that it “shall 
never be under the control of a sect’’ and that ‘no trustee, officer, 
member of any faculty, or student, shall ever be required to belong 
to any specified sect, and no theological test shall ever be imposed 
or applied.”’ 

The Constitution provides for a board of not less than twelve and 
not more than eighteen trustees, seven of whom shall constitute a 
quorum; and that “‘the Board of Trustees shall have power by vote 
of a quorum to fill vacancies in the Board.”” The by-laws appended 
to this constitution define the powers and duties of committees of 
the board, of the president, the treasurer, and the librarian. There 
is no article of the by-laws which deals with the place and function 
of the faculty in the college; it is incidentally prescribed that “‘aca- 
demic degrees shall be conferred by vote of the Trustees upon recom- 
mendation of the Faculty,” that the faculty may, with the trustees, 
establish regulations in regard to the chapel services, and that 
the faculty may expel students without warning if they judge it 
necessary. There is no provision in regard to the mode 
of appointment or of dismissal of members of the faculty, ex- 
cept that the president is given power to suspend them at his 
discretion.* 

Article III, ““Of the President’s Office,” contains the following 
provisions: 

“He shall be the official medium of communication between the 
teaching force of the College and the Board of Trustees.” ‘He 
shall supervise the work of all departments of the College and he 
may suspend any officer, agent, teacher or employee of the College, 
reporting his reasons therefor to the next meeting of the Board of 
Trustees.”” ‘All Committees of the Faculty shall be appointed by 
the President.’”” ‘‘The President may make temporary appoint- 
ments upon the faculty until the next meeting of the Trustees.” 
“He may designate a full professor in each department to act as 
executive head of the department, such executive head to hold 
office at the will of the President.” 

From 1888 until June 1917, Dr. William F. Slocum was President 
of Colorado College. Eleven new buildings were erected during 
his administration, and the college grew and prospered. 


*Amendments to this constitution and by-laws, providing for the election of four 
alumni trustees, and for faculty consultation in regard to appointments, promo- 
tions, and dismissals, have recently been adopted. 
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Dr. Edward S. Parsons became head professor of English in 
Colorado College in 1892. He was for many years, and until his 
dismissal, Dean of the Department of Arts and Science; and also, 
for a somewhat shorter period, Vice-President of the college. He 
resigned the latter position in the year 1916-17. 

In 1911, Professor Parsons and another member of the faculty 
(Professor M. C. Gile, since deceased) brought to the attention of 
the attorney for the college, Mr. Henry C. Hall, now Chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, certain apparent discrep- 
ancies in published statements regarding the college funds, and re- 
ports in regard to the use of moneys, contributed to endowment 
funds, for other purposes. Mr. Hall laid the matter before Mr. P. 
B. Stewart, a member of the finance committee of the trustees, and 
he in turn took it to the president. Eventually a certified account- 
ant was employed to audit the books of the college, and at the end 
of this audit he reported that all the money paid in had been ac- 
counted for. 

In November, 1915, serious charges of indiscreet and improper 
conduct on the part of President Slocum towards two women em- 
ployed in the college offices were reported to Dean Parsons by one 
of the women concerned, who also communicated these charges to 
Professor Edward C. Schneider, of the Department of Biology. 
These gentlemen called into consultation two other members of the 
faculty—Florian Cajori, Professor of Mathematics, and Dean of 
the Department of Engineering, and E. C. Hills, Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages. On November 21 the two women in question 
appeared before this group of four professors, and wrote out signed 
statements of their charges. 

Late in December, or early in January, 1916, these charges were 
reported to a former trustee, in a way to be discussed later, and were 
by him communicated to three members of the board—Messrs. 
Irving Howbert and P. B. Stewart, of Colorado Springs, and Judge 
John Campbell, of Denver. During the months which followed, 
Messrs. Howbert and Stewart conferred with the four members of 
the faculty in regard to the charges and the course of action to be 
adopted in consequence of them. They also interviewed the two 
women who had made the original charges, to which others had now 
been added. They did not, however, inform President Slocum of 
these charges until April 17, when he absolutely denied all of them. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees, held June 13, 
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President Slocum presented his resignation, to take effect at a later 
date, and stated that he intended to be absent from the college from 
about October 1, in order to raise a large endowment fund in the 
East. He also recommended the appointment of a faculty adminis- 
trative committee, to take charge of the internal affairs of the col- 
lege until his successor could be appointed. The trustees laid his 
resignation on the table, but appointed an administrative committee 
of five, including the three academic deans—Cajori, Parsons, and 
W. M. Persons (School of Banking and Commerce). There was 
some criticism of the size and membership of this committee, and a 
day or two later the President agreed to recommend that it should 
consist of the three deans only. 

In the middle of August Dean Parsons informed Professors 
Cajori and Hills that Mr. P. B..Stewart had told him that the trus- 
tees resented the criticism of their original committee, that they had 
abolished the committee and put the control of the college back in 
the hands of President Slocum until his successor should be ap- 
pointed, which might not be for a long time. Thereupon a con- 
ference of faculty members in and near Colorado Springs was 
called, and the charges against the President laid before them. 
This enlarged group consisted of eleven full professors, one assistant 
professor, and the college librarian. There were at this time sixteen 
full professors on the faculty of the college. A part of the faculty 
were away, as it was vacation time, and Professor Schneider was 
ill. 

This conference drew up and signed a letter of remonstrance, 
copies of which were sent to each member of the board of trustees, 
dated August 19, 1916. The following extract will indicate suf- 
ficiently the purport of this letter: ‘‘The undersigned members of 
the faculty, cognizant of the facts, feel that if all the trustees clearly 
understood the whole situation, they would agree with them as to 
the practical impossibility of carrying on the college under the 
leadership of President Slocum. The faculty do not seek contro- 
versy; they appreciate the great work President Slocum has done 
for Colorado College. They wish to co-operate with the trustees 
in the aim, common to both, of avoiding scandal and promoting the 
welfare of President Slocum himself and of the College.” 

As a result of this letter, a joint meeting of trustees and faculty 
members was called, which met on the evening of August 28, and 
lasted for six hours. There were present eleven members of the 
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board and eleven of the faculty. At the conclusion of the meeting 
the trustees proposed that the faculty should nominate six professors 
from whom they would appoint an administrative committee of 
three members, to take charge of the internal affairs of the college 
from October 1. The committee thus formed consisted of 
Professor Cajori, Professor Schneider, and Professor Parish 
(History). 

September 1, announcement was made in the press of the resigna- 
tion of President Slocum, to take effect at the end of the academic 
year 1916-17, and of the appointment of a faculty executive 
Committee to administer the college during his proposed 
absence from Colorado Springs, and until a successor could be 
appointed. 

About the time of the College opening the Trustees appointed 
this executive committee, as mentioned above, with Dean Cajori as 
chairman. The college opened with President Slocum in charge; 
but the committee took charge after his departure for the East 
about the middle of October, co-operating with an executive com- 
mittee of the trustees consisting of Messrs. Stewart, Howbert, and 
Armstrong, and remained in charge during the academic year, 
although it was not allowed the exercise of all the powers of the 
President. 

In June, 1917, on the occasion of the retirement of President 
Slocum, the Board of Trustees, at its commencement meeting, made 
him president emeritus for life, conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, and adopted resolutions of praise and thanks for 
his services to Colorado College and his influence upon its students. 
These resolutions were signed by every member of the Board. 

July 6, the Board of Trustees held the special meeting mentioned 
in the introduction of this report, at which the special executive 
committee was appointed by the resolution there quoted. The 
following day an intimation was printed in a local newspaper that 
certain members of the faculty were to be dismissed. July 8, a 
conference took place, at which were present the special executive 
committee of the trustees and seventeen members of the faculty. 
The proceedings and nature of this conference will be discussed 
later. July 9, a formal notice of dismissal, already mentioned, was 
sent to Dean Parsons by the special executive committee. 

Occurences later than this date will be considered in connection 
with the evidence, in the findings of the committee. 
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FINDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 


I. THe MANNER OF THE DisMISSAL OF DEAN PARSONS 


Dean Cajori, the witness most fully informed in regard to the 
circumstances immediately precedent and subsequent to the dis- 
missal of Dean Parsons, testifies as follows: 


On Saturday, July 7, our local morning paper had an article indicating that 
certain members of the faculty would probably be asked to leave. I at once felt 
that something very serious was to happen, and started out, immediately after 
breakfast, to see trustees; the other two members of the (faculty) executive com- 
mittee were out of town. I met Mr. Howbert on the way to his bank and 
asked whether I could have a talk with him on college matters. He said that we 
might take it up at once and took me to his office. He told me that the Board was 
about to.ask for the resignation of two members of the faculty, Mr. Parsons and 
Mr. Albright. I endeavored to point out the seriousness to the college of such a 
step, and asked what charges they had, or thought they had, against these men. 
Mr. Howbert said that in the case of Mr. Albright they had information showing 
that he had been giving out the charges against President Slocum to the students, 
while the Trustees had all been trying to keep them concealed. He brought no 
definite charges against Mr. Parsons. I told him that I was very much afraid that 
the Trustees were mistaken as to the facts in connection with Mr. Albright, and 
that I knew of nothing which Mr. Parsons had done that would justify the Board 
in dismissing him. I felt that I had made some impression upon him in regard to 
Mr. Albright, but none at all in regard to Mr. Parsons. He suggested that I see 
Mr. Shove and I went to see him. A few minutes later two other trustees, Mr. 
Stewart and Mr. Fowler, joined us, and we discussed the matter for about two 
hours. Nothing new came up concerning Professor Albright, but the case of Pro- 
fessor Parsons was very fully gone over. I tried to make them feel that there must 
be some mistake on their part as to the facts; I endeavored to find out what charges 
they had against Professor Parsons. They mentioned three charges: 

(1) That Professor Parsons had seized every opportunity to spread the charges 
against President Slocum among the townspeople. I replied that this charge was 
untrue, that I had been very close to him, and felt sure that he did not do so, 
except that on certain occasions, when serious charges against his character were 
brought to his friends, he felt that he had the right to defend himself, and had 
explained to these friends how he came, in conjunction with the other three mem- 
bers of the faculty, to act against President Slocum. 

(2) That Professor Parsons had tried to induce newspapers to publish the 
charges against President Slocum. I replied that knowing Parsons as I did, I was 
absolutely certain that this charge was baseless. (Professor Schneider can supply 
pertinent testimony in regard to this accusation.) 

(3) The third charge I may have partly misunderstood. As I gathered it at 
the time, it was that the trustees had letters written by Dean Parsons asking the 
persons addressed to bring the charges against Mr. Slocum to the attention of 
other parties, but asking that Mr. Parsons’ name be withheld in connection with 
them. I replied that if this and the other two charges were true, I would be ready 
to revise my judgment of Dean Parsons. 
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The Trustees also said that they could not work with Dean Parsons; either he 
must leave or eight of the trustees must resign. Which was more important to 
the College, they asked me; the eight trustees, or the one member of the faculty? 
I replied that the controversy was not so much one of men as one of justice; that 
Colorado College could not afford to do injustice to any man. I said that the 
chief disagreement between themselves and me was as to the facts of the Parsons 
case; that the Faculty was in a position to know a great deal about the inner life 
of a college which the Trustees could not know. For that reason I urged that the 
Trustees and Faculty meet together and go over the charges against Parsons and 
Albright, with a view to ascertaining the facts. Mr. Shove consented to this 
proposal at once, and Mr. Stewart consented reluctantly. It was agreed that this 
joint meeting should take place next day, Sunday afternoon, in the Administrative 
Building. 

When the time for this meeting had arrived, Mr. Shove told me that the trus- 
tees, who were in the President’s office, wished to see Mr. Parsons and Mr. Albright 
alone for a few moments. Parsons was not willing to go in unless I accompanied 
him; to this the trustees consented. When we entered the office, Mr. Shove, 
acting as chairman, rose from his chair, and said that at a general meeting of the 
Trustees a few days previous, it was voted that the committee of the Trustees here 
present be given power to ask for the resignation of Dean Parsons, but that before 
doing so the committee wished to give him the opportunity of resigning of his own 
accord. Mr. Parsons said that he would like to have time to consider this, and 
that he understood that this meeting had been called for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the facts. Mr. Parsons said that he thought he could give an answer to the 
committee before the close of the meeting that afternoon. He was then excused 
from the room, I remaining. Mr. Albright was called in, and somewhat the same 
procedure was gone through. He also asked for time to think over the question 
of his voluntary resignation. Then the trustees came into the larger room where 
the faculty were (seventeen of them), and on my motion, Mr. Shove was made 
chairman of the joint meeting. He began by asking the pleasure of the meeting. 
There was an embarrassing silence of several moments, and I felt that if the chair- 
man was not prepared to make a statement as to the object of the meeting, then I 
must do so. I stated that the meeting had been called with a view to going over 
the charges against Professor Parsons and Professor Albright with a view to ascer- 
taining the real facts in regard to them. Some of the trustees then referred to 
Parsons’ connection with the rumors in 1911 of irregularity in the use of college 
funds. Parsons said that he expected that this point would be brought up and, 
accordingly, he had prepared a written statement of the part he took. Following 
the reading of his statement, heated remarks passed back and forth. A trustee 
remarked that at that time, six years ago, the Trustees felt that Parsons should be 
asked to resign. A faculty member stated that Professor Gile and Dean Parsons 
acted together in this matter; he asked the trustees present, why they had not 
thought of asking for Gile’s resignation. Mr. Stewart replied, “Well, Gile is 
dead,”’ and by this remark closed the discussion at this point. There seemed no 
disposition on the part of the trustees to enter upon the consideration of other 
charges against Dean Parsons. So I finally arose and stated the three charges 

(against Dean Parsons) which had been named by trustees to me at the informal 
meeting the day before. I repeated my statement of the day before, that I was 
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ready to revise my judgment of the conduct of Dean Parsons, if these charges 
against him could be substantiated by facts. Again I remarked that the object 
of this meeting was to ascertain the facts. The chairman replied that my state- 
ment of the charges was not altogether accurate, that the Trustees did not claim 
that Parsons “had seized every opportunity” to spread among townspeople the 
charges against the former President, nor (said the chairman) were the Trustees 
in possession of letters written by Parsons himself, requesting the charges against 
the former President be transmitted to third parties but that his (Parsons’) name 
be withheld. Mr. Stewart then read part of a sentence taken from a letter written 
by an alumnus (I cannot now recall the passage), and asked Parsons whether he 
had said that. Parsons was not able to answer either yes or no, but asked Mr. 
Stewart to read the whole sentence, or better yet, the whole letter. Mr. Stewart 
refused and remarked that he would not now reveal the author or read the letter. 
About this time Parsons said that he had decided not to resign of his own free will. 
Mr. Stewart stated that the Trustees were not inclined to discuss the details of the 
three charges named in my presence the day before. Thereupon, a member of 
the faculty remarked that the purpose of the meeting was to ascertain the facts, 
that if the Trustees were not willing to do this, then it was best to adjourn. A 
motion to adjourn was carried. Some hostile remarks were made. Parsons was 
asked why he desired an investigation by the Association of University Professors. 
In anger he replied ‘‘ Because I want the rottenness in the administration of Colo- 
rado College shown up.”” (These were not the exact words, but the word rotten- 
ness was used). Mr. Shove replied immediately, ‘I ask for your resignation right 
now.” Parsons answered, “I refuse to resign.” A day later Parsons wrote Mr. 
Shove an apology for using the word “rottenness” and explained carefully what 
he really had in mind. On July 10, Parsons received a written statement of his 
dismissal. 

A few days later I went to see Mr. Howbert, to secure his consent to a certain 
appointment to the faculty for the year following. Mr. Howbert then remarked 
that the trustees had been hasty in their action in the case of Professor Albright, 
and had decided to give him a hearing. I asked Mr. Howbert whether they could 
not extend the same privilege to Dean Parsons. He shook his head in a deter- 
mined manner and stated that some recent doings of Parsons had come to their 
knowledge which made it impossible to grant him a hearing. I remarked that for 
the good of “old C. C.” I hoped the Trustees would grant him a hearing, and then 
went off. 

On July 17, 1917, Dr. Schneider and I mailed a letter of protest, against the 
action of the Trustees in the dismissal of Dean Parsons, to each of the trustees 
residing in Colorado Springs, Denver and Pueblo. Only one of the trustees 
acknowledged the receipt of this letter; no action was taken by them. 

On July 21, 1917, Dr. Schneider and I handed to Mr. Stewart, as Chairman of 
the executive committee of the Trustees, a formal request that their charges 
against Dean Parsons be put in writing and that he be given a full hearing. No 


reply to this letter was received by Dr. Schneider or myself until after November 
16, 1917.* 


*Extract from deposition of Dean Cajori, dated December 2nd, 1917, and Jan. 
7th, 1918. The two letters referred to in the last paragraph are added to this 
report as Appendix B. 
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Dean Cajori’s account of the meeting of July 8th is corroborated 
by the testimony of Professors Parsons, Albright, Noyes (English) 
and Howe (German). It is also in agreement, in most important re- 
spects, with a more detailed account of this meeting, which was 
written out on the day of its occurrence by H. E. Woodbridge, Pro- 
fessor of English. One passage from this account may be quoted, 
as it supplements and in part corrects the later account of Dean 
Cajori: 

There was another pause after Dean Cajori’s statement of the purpose of the 
meeting, and Dr. Cajori asked whether he might repeat the substance of what 
the members of the Board had said to him yesterday concerning these men. 
There was no objection, and he began mentioning charges against Parsons:— 
that in the matter of the charges of financial irregularity in handling college money 
brought by Parsons and Gile in 1911, Parsons had not gone directly to the Board, 
but to a lawyer, and that the charges had come indirectly to the Board. The 
trustees admitted that this was one charge against Parsons, and Parsons read a 
written answer to it, in which he said that he and Gile had consulted the college 
lawyer, Mr. H. C. Hall, and that they both wished, when the proper time came, to 
bring the charges directly to the President. Through no fault of theirs or Mr. 
Hall’s, the matter had come to the President through a back door. Asked by Mr. 
Fowler how this had happened, Parsons said that Mr. Hall, against the advice of 
himself and Gile, had consulted Mr. Stewart, who had felt it his duty to go to the 
President with the charges. Hall, Parsons said, was shocked to hear that Stewart 
had done this. Stewart then gave his account of the affair, insisting that Hall had 
not said a word to him of secrecy, and saying that he, as was his custom in dealing 
with his friends, had gone straight to the President, and laid the charges directly 
before him. An investigation was at once determined upon, to account for every 
gift ever made to the College from the beginning. This was carried out by the 
regular professional accountants of the First National Bank, and the accountants 
congratulated the College on the rarely successful handling of the money. Presi- 
dent Slocum was much worried over the affair, Stewart said, as financial integrity 
was one of his most striking traits, and to be attacked on that ground was a severe 
blow to him. I asked whether it was not a little too late to dismiss a man for 
something he was known, by the trustees, to have done five years ago. Shove 
said that it had been then proposed to ask Parsons to resign, but that Slocum had 
interceded for him. Howe asked whether any such action toward Gile had been 
contemplated. Someone among the trustees answered merely, “Gile is dead.” 
Shove added that anyway this was not the cause of Parsons’ dismissal; the sole 
cause was merely lack of harmony between him and the trustees. The trustees 
did not feel that they could work with him longer. This was repeated on, I 
believe, at least two other occasions. The trustees would bring no specific charges. 
Fowler with some heat remarked that Parsons’ calling Stewart, a member of the 
Board, a ‘back door,’ was enough in itself to show his attitude towards the Board.* 


It will be remembered that Dean Cajori was chairman of the 


*Statement of H. E. Woodbridge, written July 8th, 1917, and sworn to Dec. 21st. 
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faculty executive committee. Another member of this commit- 
tee states that “‘at the first meeting between the faculty executive 
committee and the corresponding trustee committee, a reference 
to Dean Parsons brought out very heated and caustic remarks; 
and throughout the year there were frequent indications and ex- 
pressions of this feeling, but there were also frequent statements 
made by the Trustees that they had no intention of asking for his 
resignation.’’* 

Dean Cajori also testifies that shortly after June 13, 1917, he was 
told by a member of the faculty that he had heard rumors that 
“something drastic will be done in regard to Mr. Parsons,” but “I 
replied that I had been repeatedly in touch with some of the 
trustees on college matters since commencement, and had received 
no such impression; that the Trustees seemed to be inclined to 
co-operate with me, and that in my judgment what he had heard 
was idle gossip.”{t His first intimation that this was not the case 
came, as already noted, through the newspapers, and after the 
Trustees had already taken action to bring about the dismissal or 
resignation of Dean Parsons. 

It is plain from the events which immediately followed that the 
dismissal of Dean Parsons was the real purpose of the action of the 
Board on July 6, although the resolution mentioned financial dif- 
ficulties as the reason for the extraordinary powers of suspending 
courses, dismissing instructors, and so forth, conferred by it upon 
the special committee of five trustees. This committee also ac- 
knowledged that to bring about the resignation or dismissal of 
Messrs. Parsons and Albright was its immediate purpose and func- 
tion. Inastatement written out on July 13th, when the facts were 
fresh in his memory, Professor Albright says that when he was 
called into the President’s office to meet the Trustees, immediately 
before the joint meeting, ‘‘Mr. Shove said that on Friday with 
fourteen members of the board present it was voted to empower the 
committee then assembled to ask my resignation when they saw fit. 
One member had been excused from voting because of his short 
service on the board. One had voted against them. (They re- 
ferred to Armstrong.) Hence they were now willing to receive my 
resignation.’ 


*Statement of John C. Parish, Professor of History, December 23, 1917. 
{Deposition of Florian Cajori. 
{Statement of Guy H. Albright, written July 13, 1917, and certified December 2. 
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Further quotation of testimony under this head appears to be 
unnecessary, and comment upon that already quoted would be 
superfluous. The committee of inquiry finds that the manner of 
the dismissal of Dean Parsons was arbitrary and unjust. After 
repeated assurances that his position was secure, and some four 
weeks after commencement, the Board of Trustees decided to dis- 
miss him. No intimation of their intention was given either to 
Dean Parsons or to the faculty administrative authority. No 
formal statement of the grounds of their action was made. No real 
hearing was granted to Dean Parsons, even on the charges which had 
been informally, unwillingly, and, so to speak, accidentally, stated 
to Dean Cajori. Under the most favorable circumstances the 
meeting of July 8 could have been only a preliminary to a genuine 
hearing; but the trustees’ committee invited the resignation of 
Dean Parsons before the meeting, and refused to discuss its 
complaints against him afterwards, when the meeting, which it 
evidently was unwilling to have take place, was called together. 
Deliberate disregard of the just rights of Dean Parsons, and of the 
self-respect of his colleagues, could scarcely have been carried 
farther. 

In their letter to the alumni, dated April 5, 1918, the Trustees 
themselves state that “the procedure followed in the dismissal of 
Dean Parsons last July was summary in form, contrary to the cus- 
tomary practice of the College and to the policy approved by the 
Trustees and being followed in its administration.”” But they also 
say that “this exceptional procedure was made necessary by the 
attitude and acts of Dean Parsons, since the Trustees were not 
willing to disregard their responsibilities and to subject themselves 
to a control to be imposed by Mr. Parsons.’’* 

This attempted justification of the summary character of the 
action taken by the Trustees appears to your committee to be 
unworthy of serious consideration. It does not account for the 
equally summary character of their procedure towards Professor 
Albright, although to be sure they did not in his case follow their 
abrupt invitation to resign by dismissal after this invitation had 
been rejected. And we are quite unable to see why the Trustees 
were obliged to dismiss Mr. Parsons preemptorily, and without a 
hearing on stated charges, in order not “to subject themselves to a 
control to be imposed by” him—particularly at the date at which 


*See Appendix C. 
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this dismissal took place. In July, 1917, Dr. Slocum had retired 
from the presidency of Colorado College; a new President was 
shortly to take his place; and a faculty executive committee, of 
which Dean Parsons was not a member, was in control of strictly 
academic affairs. The members of this executive committee tes- 
tify that Dr. Parsons did not in any way interfere with or attempt 
to control their decisions; and there is no evidence to show that he 
had anything to do with the negotiations for the appointment of the 
new President. 


II. RELATION OF THE DISMISSAL TO THE EvEeNTs CONNECTED 
WITH THE RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT SLOCUM 


It has been the constant contention of the friends of Dean Parsons 
that the real cause for his dismissal was the resentment of the Trus- 
tees for his insisting, against their wishes, that the President must 
resign; and that they singled Dean Parsons out for special retalia- 
tion because they regarded him as the leader of his colleagues in 
this matter. The following are some typical statements of this 
contention, made immediately after the dismissal: 

“Other reasons are assigned, but no one on the College faculty 
doubts what are the real reasons. The only motive we 
actually did have was to save certain individuals and the College 
from most serious injury, and this would have been accomplished 
if it had not been for the persistent efforts of a few of the trustees 
and of two or three other persons who thought, and apparently sti!! 
think, that might is stronger than right.’’* 

“This trustee action arises, in the opinion of the faculty, not from 
the reasons given, but from the resentment of the Trustees at the 
active participation of these men”’ (7. e., Parsons and Albright) “in 
the movement which resulted in President Slocum’s resignation.’’t 

“We believe that the attack upon these men is in essence an 
attack upon practically a majority of the faculty, and therefore 
request that the scope of the investigation be made broad enough 
to include the whole situation at the College beginning with the 
circumstances that led to Dr. Slocum’s resignation.’’{ 

*Letter of E. 8. Parsons to Denver News, July 10, 1917. 

tLetter of Professor Atherton Noyes to President Thilly of the Association, 
July 13, 1917. It should be noted that Professor Albright had acted as secre- 
tary of the meeting which drew up the letter to the Trustees in August, 1916. 


tLetter of Professor G. M. Howe and Professor H. E. Woodbridge to President 
Thilly, July 12, 1917. 
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“T believe that in the long run the College will profit greatly by 
an investigation. The question of general interest chiefly involved 
is, I think, that of a college teacher’s liberty of action.”’* 

The consideration of this charge involves an examination of two 
questions: (a) Does the evidence show, or tend to show, that the 
resentment of the Trustees for the activity of Dean Parsons in 
urging that the President should resign was the real immedi- 
ate cause of their action in dismissing him? (b) Were Dean 
Parsons and his colleagues justified in urging the resignation of 
the President? 

It should be noted that the Trustees have publicly denied that 
they dismissed Dean Parsons because of resentment for what he did 
in connection with the resignation of President Slocum. In a 
printed letter sent to the alumni, dated April 5, 1918, and signed by 
all the members of the Board except one, while intimating that they 
consider the charges against the President groundless, they say: 
“To put the matter in the form of a reply to assertions which have 
been widely circulated, the dismissal of Dean Parsons was not due 
to resentment against him for what he is alleged to have done in 
‘saving the College on a moral issue despite the indifference of the 
Trustees.’’’¢ 

It will be necessary, therefore, in considering the first question, 
to examine the evidence for the acts and mutual relations of those 
Trustees and those members of the faculty who were informed of 
the charges against President Slocum, from the end of the year 1915 
down to the time of the dismissal and immediately thereafter, 
together with that for the attitude of the President and of certain 
trustees during this period. 

Those persons who were directly concerned in bringing the charges 
to the attention of Messrs. Stewart and Howbert of the Board of 
Trustees testify that these gentlemen agreed that the resignation 
of the President would be necessary for the sake of the College. 
Dr. Mary R. Noble, a graduate of the College, to whom the charges 
had been reported by the two original complainants, states that 
these complainants were insistent that some action should be taken, 
and that in an interview with Messrs. Howbert and Stewart which 


*Letter of H. E. Woodbridge to Secretary H. W. Tyler, July 19, 1917. 
tThis letter is printed as Appendix C. 
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followed they “left no doubt in my mind that they would act 
immediately to get the President to resign and leave. . . . I 
was impressed with the sense of grief that both men showed, and 
that they heartily agreed in the wisdom of getting President Slocum 
away for the sake of the College.”’* 

Dean Parsons states that after the three trustees had been in- 
formed of the charges, ‘‘for a number of weeks there were meetings 
of the faculty men with Mr. Howbert and Mr. Stewart at which we 
were told again and again that the matter was now where it should 
be, in the hands of the Trustees; that it would be rightly handled 
by the three men without the story being told to the rest of the 
trustees; that we could be assured that the President would not be 
in authority after the College year 1915-16, or at the latest after 
the summer of 1916. There was complete agreement at this time, 
at least between the two trustees with whom we frequently met 
and ourselves, as to the propriety of the action the Faculty men had 
taken.’’ 

The statements of the other members of the ‘‘ group of four” are 
in agreement with this account. ‘At that time these two trustees 
agreed with the four professors that in view of the charges against 
President Slocum he could no longer remain at the head of a co- 
educational institution.’’t 

** At one of the first meetings that the four had at Mr. Stewart’s 
house, Mr. Stewart said that ordinarily he did not believe in anony- 
mous letters, but in this case he almost inclined to the plan of send- 
ing one.’’§ 

The two trustees ‘‘each said that the President could under no 
circumstances be allowed to retain the presidency.”’’|| 

The deposition of Dean Parsons may be quoted in regard to the 
events which followed until the middle of June, 1918; it is confirmed 
in all essential points by that of Dean Cajori, and by memoranda 
made at the time by Professor E. C. Hills, extracts from which have 
been laid before the committee by him. 


“In several of these joint meetings there was discussion of the way in which the 
College was to be handled in the interim between the President’s going out and 


*Depositions of Mary R. Noble, M. D. 
tDeposition of E. 8. Parsons. 
tDeposition of Florian Cajori. 
§Letter of F. Cajori to Mr. F. Caldwell. 
||Statement of E. C. Schneider. 
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the new President’s coming in. It was agreed that the executive direction should 
be in the hands of a committee of the faculty—not larger than three was Mr. 
Stewart’s opinion. In order that there might be no embarrassment to the Trus- 
tees in selecting this committee I placed, a little later, my resignation of the office 
of Vice-President, which I had held for seventeen years, in the hands of the 
Trustees to be acted on in June. I have not to date received any official recogni- 
tion of ‘the acceptance of this resignation. 

“Beginning with February, 1916, I was absent from Colorado Springs for about 
six weeks, on a trip to the West Indies. On my return I found those who were 
acquainted with the facts in the faculty and the town, outside of the Trustees, 
restless over the fact that nothing had been done apparently to advance the case. 
But affairs soon came toa crisis. Anonymous letters on the situation reached the 
Denver Post, and the Trustees felt they must act, so on Monday of Holy Week 
the documents were laid before the President. He had conferences with Dr. 
Schneider and Dr. Cajori and on Thursday asked to see me. On Easter Sunday 
morning Mr. Stewart called the four faculty men to his house and told us that 
the President had informed him of his intention to resign and asked us if we would 
be satisfied if one of two propositions was adopted; first, that the president should 
resign and sever his connection with the College at the coming commencement 
in June; or second, that at the end of the summer he should give up all authority 
within the institution but retain the title through the college year while he was 
devoting himself to the completion of the $500,000 additional endowment fund 
which was then being raised. We said that either proposition would be accep- 
table to us. 

“Nothing further of importance happened until the latter part of May, when 
an unofficial meeting of the Board of Trustees was held at which the President 
announced his intention of resigning at the annual meeting of the Board in June. 
There was considerable protest against this (only the three trustees knew the 
cause) but it was finally accepted as necessary and it was voted that a committee 
of four should be authorized at the June meeting, consisting of the three academic 
Deans and the Secretary of the College, and that this committee should be advi- 
sory to the President. The day after the meeting Dr. Cajori and I waited on Mr. 
Howbert at his office in the First National Bank Building and pointed out that 
this arrangement was contrary to the agreement that the President should relin- 
quish all authority within the institution and moreover that the plan would not 
work as outlined, because it would mean divided authority. Mr. Howbert said 
that he realized the truth of our contention, that the meeting had not developed 
as it should have developed, that Mr. Stewart came late and there was no oppor- 
tunity to consult with him beforehand, that when the annual meeting came 
everything would be arranged as was originally planned. 

“Soon after this meeting information came to our ears that the President was 
seeking to use his influence against us by writing here and there distorted ver- 
sions of the story. This made it necessary in some cases for the whole story 
to be presented in self-defense, and this meant the spreading of the knowledge 
of the facts more and more widely. So the four faculty men had a meeting 
with the President June 5, 1916, and as a result he dictated in our presence the 
following: 
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‘President Slocum will place his resignation formally in the hands of the Trus- 
tees at the annual meeting, June, 1916. He will remain in Colorado during the 
summer, and plans to work in connection with the raising of the balance of the 
half-million dollar fund in Colorado. Very soon after the opening of the fall term 
he plans to go east to continue the work of completing the fund. In order that 
Dr. Slocum may be entirely free to devote himself to that work the internal 
affairs of the College will be administered by a committee of the faculty who 
shall take charge not later than October Ist, 1916, and shall continue their control 
until the new President takes his chair.’ 

“Tt was agreed that, inasmuch as this program had been determined upon by 
him, we would give our word, and ask all who knew the facts to give their word, 
that the information should be kept absolutely secret unless there should be an 
attempt to undermine the reputation of any of us or of those who had given 
testimony. Then came the annual meeting in June. The President’s resigna- 
tion was handed in and it was agreed that from October 1 until his successor was 
elected the direction of the inner life of the College should be in the hands of a 
committee of five, the three academic deans, the dean of women, and the secre- 
tary of the College. The meeting was held on June 13, 1916, the day before 
commencement.’’* 


At this meeting of the Trustees, however, they did not accept 
the resignation of President Slocum, but laid it on the table. ‘In 
an interview which I had with Mr. Howbert in October, 1916, he 
took pains to say emphatically that President Slocum had kept 
faith with the faculty, for “he had promised to resign, and he did 
resign, but we didn’t accept his resignation!’ It also appears that 
an earlier intention to make public announcement of the resignation 
was changed, for Professor George M. Howe, who had charge of the 
college publicity, makes the following statement: 

“In May, 1916, after a regular Friday afternoon faculty meeting, 
Dr. Slocum asked me to step into his office fora moment. I did so, 
and he informed me that he would resign from the presidency of 
Colorado College in the coming June, and requested me to prepare 
suitable publicity matter concerning him. I walked from the 
Administration Building with him to his house, discussing details 
of the publicity he desired. Among other things he suggested that 
I see Mr. Howbert, and discuss the question of publicity and details 
with him, as he, Dr. Slocum, was going east and would be gone for 
ten days or two weeks. I saw Mr. Howbert some time later, and he 
said it would be better not to do anything about publicity till 
after Dr. Slocum’s return. After his return I spoke to him again, 


*Deposition of E. S. Parsons. 
{Deposition of Atherton Noyes. 
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and he requested me to let matters rest for a while; and, later, told 
me that I would be given a statement after the regular meeting of 
the board of trustees on the Tuesday before commencement day. 
I obtained the statement late Tuesday afternoon, and after it had 
been already sent to the Telegraph. . . . I remember when it 
was put in my hands I commented on the fact that it seemed to have 
no bearing on the resignation of the President, and was without 
news value from the standpoint of the press.’”’* ‘At the com- 
mencement exercises, no notice of any change in Mr. Slocum’s plans 
was made.’’f 

The four professors did not consider the committee of five ap- 
pointed by the Trustees a suitable one. Dean Cajorisays: ‘“Pro- 
fessor Parsons and I objected to the committee as being too large, 
and that it would not be harmonious. . . . Parsons went 
further and refused to take a place on this committee; I requested 
that I should be taken off the committee because it was too large.” 
After conversations of the four with Mr. Howbert ‘‘a ‘formal meet- 
ing’ with the President was arranged. Mr. Howbert had said for the 
Trustees that any committee acceptable to President Slocum would 
be acceptable to them. Parsons, Hills, Schneider and I met the 
President at his office. We repeated our objections to the com- 
mittee of five. He expressed his willingness to follow our wishes 
on the personnel of the committee and asked what committee we 
desired. He said that the arrangement could be made at a special 
meeting, soon to be held, of himself with the executive committee 
of the Trustees. . . . Immediately after this interview with 
him we had a conference and decided to recommend the three aca- 
demic deans, Parsons, Cajori, and Persons, as the executive com- 
mittee. . . . That some of the trustees were aware of this 
new arrangement in regard to the committee is shown by the fact 
that, soon after, Mr. Howbert asked me to come to his house for a 
conference at which the work of the committee of three was dis- 
cussed.”’{ 

then,” says Dean Parsons, ‘‘separated for the summer, 
believing that everything was settled. . . . I returned about 
the middle of August to find the atmosphere charged with rumors 


*Letter of G. M. Howe to Mr. Fred Caldwell. 

tMemorandum of E. C. Hills, June 16, 1916. 

tDeposition of F. Cajori, corroborated by testimony of Messrs. Parsons, Hills, 
and Schneider. 
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as to work that had been going on during the summer to discredit 
us and alter what had been determined upon. On Monday, August 
14, 1916, Mr. Philip B. Stewart, who, by the way, had not been at 
the annual meeting of the Trustees, called at my office, and aftera 
few minutes of general conversation, said brusquely that the Trus- 
tees resented the faculty’s criticism of their committee; therefore 
they had decided to abolish it altogether and would leave the au- 
thority of the College wholly in the hands of President Slocum until 
his successor could be appointed, and that would probably not be 
for a considerable period, as it would take time to get the right man. 
I asked him if he did not think that was a dangerous arrangement 
in view of the feeling in the community. He said the Trustees were 
willing to take the risk, and they expected the faculty to be loyal 
in the difficult situation.’”” This account of Dean Parsons agrees 
with the contemporary memorandum of Professor Hills, to whom he 
reported the incident on the following day. Its accuracy is also 
admitted by Mr. Stewart at the meeting of Trustees and faculty on 
August 28. “At that meeting,” states Dean Cajori, ‘‘Mr. Stewart 
did not impugn the accuracy of the statement of the interview 

as given in the letter the faculty had sent to the Trustees. 
In fact, at that very meeting, a faculty member asked Mr. Stewart 
whether that statement was correct, and Mr. Stewart replied that 
it was correct.’’* 

At the time of this interview between Mr. Stewart and Mr. 
Parsons, Professor Schneider was in the hospital with typhoid fever. 
Professor Hills and Dean Cajori returned to Colorado Springs on 
the two following days, and on being informed of what had occurred, 
the three agreed that it was now their duty to inform other members 
of the faculty of the charges against President Slocum and of the 
position taken by the Trustees. Their reason for this is stated by 
Dean Cajori as follows: ‘‘ We looked upon this action of the Trus- 
tees as an outright violation of promises made to us in June, more- 
over we feared that this action was a scheme permitting the Presi- 
dent to continue in office indefinitely. Consequently, we decided 
that our next step must be to put the information we had concern- 
ing him in the hands of all of the faculty within reach. Up to this 
time (from November, 1915, to August, 1916), the four faculty 


*Letter of F. Cajori to Mr. Fred Caldwell. 
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members had concealed the charges against President Slocum even 
from their most intimate friends on the faculty.”’* 

As a result of this decision, some nine other members of the 
faculty, who were at the time in or near Colorado Springs, were in- 
formed of the charges. At the request of Professor Howe and Pro- 
fessor Woodbridge, a conference of the men informed was called, 
which met at the house of Dean Parsons on Friday, August 18. 
The men present agreed, after prolonged consultation, that the letter 
already quoted in the introductory statement of admitted facts 
should be sent to all members of the Board of Trustees, accompanied 
by the charges made against President Slocum. ‘This statement,” 
says Dean Cajori, “‘was sent to all the trustees, because the action 
taken hitherto had apparently been confined to a small group of 
local trustees, and we felt that if all the trustees knew the facts 
they would not consent to having President Slocum remain.”” This 
letter was signed by twelve members of the faculty, including the 
three academic deans, and the heads of all of the more important 
academic departments except biology, the lack of a signature for 
the latter being due to the illness of Professor Schneider. 

In consequence of this communication, Mr. Stewart called a 
joint meeting of Trustees and faculty members for the evening of 
Monday, August 28. 

In considering the events of the previous two weeks, it should be 
pointed out that Mr. Parsons’ conception of the full import of the 
statement of Mr. Stewart on August 14 was of course determined by 
his belief that efforts had been made “to discredit us and alter what 
had been determined upon.” This belief was shared by his col- 
leagues, and there is considerable evidence to show that since the 
beginning of the year the attitude of the two trustees in Colorado 
Springs who had been informed of the charges, as well as that of 
President Slocum himself, had become one of settled hostility to 
Professor Parsons personally, and to any plan involving the resigna- 
tion of control within the College by the President. Dean Cajori 
states: “In the spring of 1916 and during the year 1916-17, 
President Slocum and others endeavored to induce me to take sides 
against Dean Parsons. Had I not known Dean Parsons, his charac- 
ter and his work, from my personal observation and experience 

*Deposition of F. Cajori. 

tCondensed from the testimony of Messrs. Howe, Woodbridge, Parsons, Cajori, 
and Ormes. 
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extending over twenty-five years of association with him, I should 
probably have yielded to this pressure.’’* 

“During the early part of August, 1916,”’ says Professor Schnei- 
der, “‘ President Slocum asked me to go to see Mr. Howbert, which 
I did. In that interview Mr. Howbert said that he had come to 
believe that the charges against President Slocum were misinter- 
pretations of actions meant to be merely kindly. He added that 
for my future guidance he thought it best to warn me against Dean 
Parsons, whom he and President Slocum mistrusted.’’t 

“On Sunday afternoon, August 27, Motten came up to Cry- 
stola in the college car, and took Ormes down to Colorado Springs, 
where Howbert had a long interview with him, telling him that the 
Trustees were very angry with the faculty, and that they were 
unanimously determined to put their plan through.”{ ‘One 
trustee said to me in an interview at one time, ‘Mr. Parsons is 
relentless.’’’§ 

Your committee has examined five separate accounts of the joint 
meeting of August 28, 1916, including one given in a letter written 
during the three days following the meeting. These accounts agree 
in all essential points. The extracts and summary following will 
indicate the nature of the proceedings the facts brought out by them, 
and the attitude of the Trustees towards Dean Parsons and his 
colleagues. 

“The meeting was held at the residence of Mr. George A. Fowler, 
one of the trustees of the College, and was called by members of the 
Board of Trustees. There were eleven trustees present, and eleven 
men of the faculty. All members of the board resident in the state, 
who were not absent from home, and all members of the faculty 
who signed the general statement to the Trustees except one or 
two who had left for the East, were present. 

“The meeting was opened by Mr. P. B. Stewart, chairman of the 


| executive committee of the Board. Mr. Stewart berated us 


soundly for what we had done. . . . His main points were 

that we had been guilty of sending libelous matter through the mail, 

for which we might well be sent to the penitentiary, that we had 

given the slanderous charges against Dr. Slocum into the hands of 
*Deposition of F. Cajori. 


Deposition of E. C. Schneider. The date must have been prior to August 14, 
as Mr. Schneider was then in the hospital. 


tLetter of H. E. Woodbridge to E. C. Hills, dated August 31, 1916. 
§Examination of M. D. Ormes. 
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persons who should know nothing of them, since our letters would 
come into the hands of private secretaries of the men to whom they 
were sent, and that we had made the completion of the $500,000 
fund for the College impossible, since the Trustees, who were large 
contributors, would now withhold their subscriptions. His purpose 
was apparently to make us feel that our conduct had been thoroughly 
idiotic and ill-advised in every respect.’’* 

“The speech was evidently designed to frighten and bulldoze the 
faculty members. . . . Stewart assured us that all the Trus- 
tees who could be reached without using the mails had been fully 
informed of the affair by word of mouth some time ago, and that 
they had acted in full knowledge of the facts. He professed through- 
out to be speaking for the Trustees as a body, and no one of them 
contradicted him. He said among other things that if every word 
of the charges were true, it would be as nothing compared with the 
wonderful services of the President. After he quit, Cajori suggested 
that as we had now been informed of the way the Trustees looked 
at the matter, it might be well if they should hear of our view, and 
asked that Parsons should make a statement. Parsons then pre- 
sented his statement calmly and in good temper. He ended by a 
very strong appeal to the Trustees on the ground of the danger 
amounting to practical certainty: that if the President continued in 
charge of affairs the scandal would become public. . . . The 
Trustees were evidently much prejudiced against him; they listened 
unsympathetically, and after he finished Campbell cross-questioned 
him, using the tactics of a criminal lawyer trying to discredit a 
witness.’’t 

After this, “the trustees undertook a cross-examination of the 
members of the faculty. This was conducted primarily by Mr. 
Henry C. McAllister and Judge John Campbell. . . . Starting 
in with the men of the faculty across the room from him. 

Mr. McAllister asked questions calculated to confuse and embarrass 
them, intermingling his questions with caustic comment. The 
Trustees have frequently complained during the last months that 
it is impossible to break through the air of distrust with which the 
faculty surround themselves when the two groups meet together. 

*Deposition of George M. Howe. The letters of the professors had been sent 
by registered mail and marked personal. 

tLetter of H. E. Woodbridge to E. C. Hills, dated August 31, 1916. 
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For my own part my disrespect and distrust of the trustees date 
from this meeting. We were evidently not asked to meet with 
them for conference, but to be browbeaten. . . . One of the 
faculty men took a hand in the cross-examination, and brought out 
the fact that the charges against Dr. Slocum had been kept within 
the knowledge of a very small group of the trustees. . . . When 
the Trustees questioned faculty members as to why they had taken 
the steps they did to bring the charges against Dr. Slocum to the 
attention of the entire board, various answers were given. The 
prevailing one was that this was a matter that affected the good 
name of Colorado College in a high degree, and that the way in 
which the affair had been handled by the Trustees was sure to pro- 
duce a public scandal, . . . that the charges were already 
known to so many persons outside the faculty and trustee groups 
that it was impossible to keep them secret, and that influential 
persons had threatened to make them public if action were not 
taken by the Trustees. . . . It was brought out further that 
the men of the faculty owed special obligations to the families of 
the young people coming to Colorado College, and that to have 
ignored these charges would have rightly made them objects of 
public censure.’’* 

“‘Cajori made a strong appeal for a return to the plan of last June. 
Later this was again advocated vigorously by Parish. On Camp- 
bell’s suggestion that Parish was attempting to dictate to the Trus- 
tees, Parish retorted that Campbell was treating him unfairly by 
twisting out of his words something which was not fairly to be in- 
ferred from them.” Later, ‘it being now about 1.30 a. m., Cajori 
again appealed for some action, urging a return to the former plan. 

Shortly before this Howbert had made a short appeal for 
the Trustees’ plan of keeping the President in control.’’t 

“When it seemed as though the meeting were about to adjourn 
with nothing accomplished,” says Dean Cajori, ‘‘I arose and said 
that whatever were the differences of opinion, we all had a common 
aim, the good of the College, and we ought not to adjourn with- 
out having made some plan of administration for the next year. 
As a result of this suggestion, the Trustees met by themselves, while 
the faculty waited in an adjoining room. Mr. Stewart then called 
me in and offered me the acting presidency of the College. I replied 


*Deposition of G. M. Howe. 
tLetter of H. E. Woodbridge. 
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that I must decline. . . . The Trustees then asked me what 
they could do and I suggested that they permit the faculty to 
nominate four or five men as possible members of an administrative 
committee from which list the Trustees could elect three men. The 
Trustees finally agreed to this plan, asking the faculty to nominate 
six from whom the Trustees could elect three men. I returned to 
the faculty group and secured their consent to this plan. I told 
the faculty that it was quite evident that Dean Parsons would not 
be acceptable to the Trustees as a member of this committee; Par- 
sons stated that he would not permit his name to be voted on by 
the faculty as a nominee. We then adjourned.’’* 

With these accounts may be compared a briefer one by Professor 
Parish, in part as follows: ‘It was agreed by the faculty group at 
a meeting preceding that with the Trustees that Dean Parsons 
should present the case, and we all went over together the main 
points of the presentation. At the meeting with the Trustees the 
facts were stated by Dean Parsons, after which each member of the 
faculty present was called up and cross-examined by an attorney 
member of the Board. The process was not entirely pleasant, but 
it gave an opportunity to state feelings of the faculty and to urge 
that the Trustees go back to the agreement made originally by 
three of their members and assented to by President Slocum, that 
he withdraw on the plea of ill health (which was justified), canvass 
the East for funds to complete the endowment, while the adminis- 
tration be carried on by a faculty committee until a new President 
be chosen. This the Trustees were extremely reluctant to accept. 
They exhibited great irritation at interference on the part of the 
faculty, and especially showed their animosity toward Dean Par- 
sons who was the natural spokesman for our group.”’f 

Mr. Henry McAllister, a member of the Board of Trustees who 
was present at this meeting, in reply to an inquiry from the chair- 
man of your committee, stated that it ‘‘seemed to (him), from the 
conferences with members of the faculty at the meeting above 
referred to, . . . that Dean Parsons was the head and front 
of the attack upon Dr. Slocum.” 

“The general impression,” says Professor Woodbridge, “‘ which I 

*Deposition of F. Cajori. 

{Statement of John C. Parish. 

tLetter of Henry McAllister, Jr., to E. H. Hollands, February 2, 1918. 
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(and others) received from the meeting was that Stewart, Howbert, 
Campbell, and McAllister hoped to intimidate the faculty and show 
them up as a set of fools led astray by Parsons and Miss ised 

That President Slocum had singled out Dean Parsons, among the 
signers of the letter to the Trustees, as the object of strong personal 
resentment, was made evident by an incident which occured shortly 
after this meeting, which is reported as follows by a member of the 
faculty who was present: ‘President Slocum invited four of those 
professors who had signed, . . . to hear the defence which he 
wished to make. . . . The meeting was called at the house of 
Mr. Irving Howbert, . . . and there were present ‘ 
President Slocum, Messrs. Howbert and Vance, Trustees, Mr. 
Postlethwaite, College Treasurer, Professor Motten, Secretary of 
the College, and Professors Cajori, Parish, Breitwieser, and Strieby. 
Before beginning his defence . . . President Slocum sought to 
exact a promise that each one present would not reveal or repeat any 
portion of what he was about to say. Professor Parish objected to 
making this promise, and offered to leave the room, and I also 
refused to make this promise of secrecy. Mr. Howbert finally 
persuaded President Slocum to go on with his defence without this 
promise of secrecy. . . . Hecontended that the charges against 
him were the result of personal ambition to supplant him, or to per- 
sonal grudge or spite due to his refusal to do certain favors. He was 
excessively bitter against Professor Parsons, who he said had lied 
about him, injured him in every underhanded way for many years, 
trying to supplant him. His attack was so abusive and rancorous, 
so utterly unjust, that we four could hardly sit still and hear it. 
He referred to the matter of the building stone for Palmer Hall, and 
laid the whole blame for the loss to the College upon Professor 
Parsons. . . . He accused Professor Parsons of maliciously 
instigating charges against him of the misuse of College endow- 
ment funds.” 

This account is confirmed by Professor Breitwieser and Professor 
Parish. 


“He condemned Dean Parsons very bitterly, claiming that in various ways 
Dean Parsons had been trying to undermine him.” ft 

“He claimed that the whole thing was a frame-up under the guidance of Dean 
Parsons, and most of his time was spent in telling of his past relations with Dean 
Parsons, who, he said, had presecuted and lied about him for years in an effort to 


*Letter of H. E. Woodbridge to E. C. Hills. 
tDeposition of J. V. Breitwieser, Professor of Psychology. 
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supplant him in the presidency. He showed intense bitterness toward Dean 
Parsons.’’* 

“That this intensity of feeling was shared by certain members of the Board of 
Trustees was made clear at the first meeting between the faculty executive 
committee and the corresponding Trustees committee,” consisting of Messrs. 
Howbert, Stewart, and Armstrong, “at which time a reference to Dean Parsons 
brought out very heated and caustic remarks; and throughout the year there were 
frequent indications and expression of this feeling.’’t 


The reluctance of the President and of certain of the Trustees, 
notably Messrs. Stewart and Howbert, to transfer the control of 
the internal affairs of the College to this faculty executive commit- 
tee continued to be shown in various ways during the months which 
followed. In fact, this control was at no time wholly in their hands. 
As has been noticed before, no public announcement of the with- 
drawal of the President from the administration of affairs within 
the College, or of his approaching retirement, was made until after 
the joint meeting of August 28. The three members of the faculty 
executive committee make the following statements in regard to 
the relations of this committee to the President and to the execu- 
tive committee of the Trustees: 


“About the time of the College opening the faculty nominated 
six men; the Trustees selected out of that number, as the faculty 
executive committee, John C. Parish, Edward C. Schneider, and 
myself, making me chairman. The College opened with President 
Slocum in charge as usual. Before he left for the East to raise money 
for the endowment fund he and Mr. Howbert called me into the 
President’s office for a conference, and Mr. Howbert said in the 
presence of President Slocum and myself that the internal adminis- 
tration was now in the hands of the faculty executive committee 
and that that committee would remain in charge until a new 
President was ready to take up the work. Mr. Slocum then said 
something about his desire to retain membership on some of the 
faculty committees. . . . When I mentioned this matter to 
Professors Parsons and Schneider, they seriously objected to this 
arrangement; I myself felt that it would be better for the President 
not to retain any membership on committees andin private con- 
ference with him I was able to secure his consent to the removal of 
his name. At about this time President Slocum showed me a 


*Deposition of John C. Parish. 
tIbid. Mr. Parish was a member of the faculty executive committee. 
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typewritten outline directing how the executive work of the College 
should be carried on; the document was not signed by any one. 
One of the items was that the Dean of Women, the Treasurer of the 
College, and the Secretary of the College, should not be interfered 
with in their work. My own personal duties, those of the Dean of 
Women, and those of the Secretary, were outlined; the faculty 
executive committee was ignored in the document. I told the 
president that this did not meet the agreement with the faculty, 
and that its executive committee must be given the place agreed 
upon. I also told him that the statement about non-interference 
had better be omitted, as it would tend to cause friction by its 
implications. On my insistence, the paper was revised in accordance 
with my suggestions. President Slocum left for the East about the 
middle of October, and the executive committee of three assumed 
charge as agreed. There was some friction during the year between 
the committee and the business office of the College; but the com- 
mittee was agreed within itself. . . . I consider that this was 
the most harmonious year, within the faculty, and between the 
faculty and the students, which the College had ever had. Presi- 
dent Slocum returned from the East in the spring of 1917 to carry 
on his campaign for money at home. The question then came up 
as to what his relation to the College should be. He himself felt 
that he should have freedom to participate in the religious exercises 
of the College; the faculty as a whole was very much opposed to 
this. Through my mediation he was permitted to take a restricted 
part in some of the services. Then the question of commencement 
came up. The Trustees, both in the East and in the West, re- 
quested that President Slocum should be given full powers at 
commencement time. The faculty ot jected, particularly in regard 
to his delivering the baccalaureate sermon. The final adjustment 
reached was that Mr. Slocum should have full authority at the 
commencement exercises, but that the faculty would not be re- 
quired or expected to attend the baccalaureate sermon. Some time 
before commencement the faculty had carefully considered the 
matter of honorary degrees, and had recommended to the Trustees 
that such a degree should be conferred upon Miss Ruth Loomis, in’ 
recognition of her twenty years of useful service to the College as 
Dean of Women, which were to end at this time. Later it became 
known that the Trustees were planning to confer other honorary 
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degrees. I made objections to that procedure to Mr. Howbert, on 
the ground that initiative in matters of this sort had always in past 
years come from the faculty and the President acting together. 
The faculty executive committee finally yielded when Mr. How- 
bert informed us for the Trustees that the constitution and by-laws 
of the College gave the Trustees power to vote such degrees, even 
without recommendation from the President. Four additional 
degrees were conferred, one upon President Slocum himself.’’* 

Professor Schneider states: “‘The faculty executive committee 
was appointed while I was ill with typhoid fever, and it began its 
work before I had recovered sufficiently to participate in the work. 
When I first learned of conditions I found that President Slocum 
and Mr. Howbert had divided up the President’s work, and assigned 
parts to Treasurer Postlethwaite, Secretary Motten, and Dean 
Loomis, and had informed each that they were to work independ- 
ently from, and not be responsible to, the executive committee. 
This division of labor remained in effect throughout the year in 
spite of our protest. Many events showed clearly the Trustees’ 
attitude towards the committee. It was their will that all mails 
should first pass through the hands of the Treasurer or Secretary. 
The Dean of Women resigned and her successor was being sought 
without the faculty executive committee having knowledge of it. 
Two of the three members of the Trustees’ Executive Committee 
were away from the city for much of the winter, and no substitutes 
were appointed. . . . The financial records were closed tofus, 
and when it became necessary to fill a vacancy we were told what 
the salary was for the position, but were refused further informa- 
tion which pertained to the faculty salary list. These are only 
some of the things which show that the Trustees did not support 
the faculty executive committee.’’t 

The account of Mr. Parish is briefer, but to the same effect. 
‘Before the President left town in the fall, he made every effort to 
dictate and limit the powers of the faculty executive committee. 
The committee of the Board of Trustees was in constant touch with 
him, and the periods of his returns to Colorado Springs were times 
of great difficulty for the executive committee because of the con- 
cessions we were asked to make in the interests of peace. These 
concessions we almost invariably did make, and included the turn- 

*Deposition of F. Cajori. 

{Deposition of E. C. Schneider. 
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ing over chapel and Sunday vesper services to him at one 
time and another, and also the exercises of commencement 
time.’’* 

All three members of the faculty committee testify that Dean 
Parsons in no way attempted to control their decisions or work. 
Dean Cajori says, “‘He held himself in the background during the 
entire year’’; Professor Schneider, ‘‘I know that he was not stirring 
up trouble during these months”; Professor Parish, ‘“‘ During the 
year Dean Parsons carefully refrained from taking an active part in 
the conduct of affairs, and made no effort to influence the actions or 
decisions of the executive committee.” 

Dean Parsons was dismissed on July 9. On July 11 the Pike’s 
Peak Chapter of the Alumni of Colorado College sent to him and to 
Professor Albright letters stating the confidence of the alumni in 
their constant loyalty to Colorado College. Copies of these letters 
were sent to the Trustees and the following reply was received from 
one of them: 


“July 16, 1917. 
Jonnson, Acting Secretary, etc.; 

“Dear Madam; I acknowledge receipt of yours July 14 enclosing copies of 
letters sent out by your Association, and have no comment to make other than 
that the spreading of scandal about one who is no longer connected with the 
College, to the unquestioned detriment of that College, is not my idea of loyalty. 

“Very truly, 
“M. D. Tuarcuer.” 


On July 16 Mr. R. H. Arnold, an alumnus of the College, 
addressed a letter to Mr. Benjamin Griffith, a member of the 
Board of Trustees, urging that the Trustees should reconsider 
their action in regard to Dean Parsons. In the course of his reply, 
which was written on July 18, Mr. Griffith said: 

“T will say further that from the knowledge of the facts which I possess, it has 
seemed to me that Dr. Slocum has been wronged; and feeling as I do, I am not 
disposed personally, to ask for Professor Parsons’ reinstatement which you 
suggest.” 

The committee is of opinion that these statements by two trus- 
tees, written informally, immediately after the dismissal of Dean 
Parsons, and before the subsequent controversy had resulted in a 
greater reserve as to the exact grounds for that action, are of con- 
siderable significance in showing the motives for it. 


*Statement of John C. Parish. 
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Summary of Conclusions Concerning Cause of Dismissal of Dean 
Parsons 


(A) Your committee finds that a review of the evidence 
establishes the following conclusions: 

First, that Dean Parsons was regarded, by the President and by 
the Trustees, as the leader in the action taken by his colleagues 
because of the charges against the President. He had been the 
first member of the faculty to hear those charges; because of a 
series of events to be discussed later, he had been the first to discuss 
the charges with persons outside of the faculty and the Trustees; 
at the request of his three colleagues, he had written to inquire 
regarding additional testimony said to be available in this matter ;* 
after three of the trustees had been informed of the charges, he was 
the first person to be called in consultation by Mr. Stewart of the 
trustees;{ he was the first to be informed of the changed plans of 
the Trustees in August, 1916; it was at his house that the confer- 
ence occurred which drew up the resulting letter to members of the 
Board; it was also at his house that the members of the faculty 
conferred before going to the subsequent joint meeting; at that 
meeting, by request of his colleagues, he acted as their spokesman; 
and the Trustees treated him as their responsible leader. It should 
also be noticed that at the time the charges were first taken up, Mr. 
Parsons was Vice-President of the College as well as Dean. 

Second, that the President, and members of the Board of Trustees, 
had become reluctant to carry out the agreement that the President 
should resign and that in the interim the administration should be 
given over to a faculty committee; and that they made repeated 
attempts to avoid carrying out this agreement. When Messrs. 
Stewart and Howbert were informed of the charges, they at first 
agreed that the situation made the resignation of the President 
necessary, and that the administration during the interim before 
the appointment of a new President should be in the hands of a 
small faculty committee. But there was a strange delay of several 
months before they informed President Slocum of these charges, 
and they eventually did so only in the face of the danger of public 
scandal. Arrangements were then made for his resignation, and 
the promise made that he would either retire altogether in June, or 


*Depositions of E. C. Schneider, compared with that of E. C. Hills. 
tDeposition of E. 8. Parsons. 
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present his resignation to take effect one year later, the administra- 
tion of internal affairs to be meanwhile in the hands of a faculty 
committee. It appears to have been shortly after this that Pro- 
fessor Howe was asked to prepare an announcement of the resigna- 
tion for the press. There followed the informal meeting of Trustees 
in May, and from this time on the attitude of the President and of 
the two trustees appears to have changed. The trustees present 
at this meeting left the administration in the hands of the President, 
and appointed an advisory instead of an executive committee, one 
member of which, the Secretary of the College, was regarded by his 
colleagues as a confidential agent of the President. Mr. Howe was 
requested to defer the preparation of the announcement of resigna- 
tion for the present. The four professors made a protest to Mr. 
Howbert, and he assured them that the original arrangement would 
be carried out at the meeting of the Board in June. Before this 
meeting the professors discovered that Dr. Slocum had been writing 
what they regarded as distorted versions of the affair to various 
people; they called upon him to protest against this action, and 
after a prolonged discussion of the dangers of the situation he dic- 
tated a statement of his intention to carry out the original agree- 
ment. But at the meeting in June, although it was common knowl- 
edge that the Board invariably consented to measures on which Dr. 
Slocum insisted, his resignation, while it was presented, was not 
accepted; all public announcement of it was withheld; and a faculty 
Executive Committee of five was appointed for the following year, 
two of whose members were known as the special friends of Dr. 
Slocum. On the protest of the four professors, Dr. Slocum agreed 
that these two members should be omitted from the committee. 
But between this time and the middle of August various efforts were 
made to weaken the position of the group of four professors, and 
Mr. Howbert associated himself with the President in calling in 
question the trustworthiness of Dean Parsons. Mr. Stewart’s 
announcement of the intention of the Trustees to leave full control 
in the hands of the President until his successor should be appointed 
at some indefinite future time followed this. The Trustees as a body 
obviously went into their joint meeting with the faculty fully 
resolved that this intention should be carried out, and hoping to 
intimidate the faculty members into abandoning their opposition 
to it. Of the three trustees originally informed of the charges, 
Messrs. Stewart and Campbell took a leading part in this attempt at 
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intimidation; Mr. Howbert pleaded, at the close of the meeting, that 
the President should retain full control. The Trustees yielded with 
great reluctance to the determined attitude of:the eleven professors, 
and returned to a somewhat altered form of the original agreement, 
apparently intended to exclude Dean Parsons from the executive 
committee. The faculty executive committee was subsequently 
appointed, but not until some time after the college year had begun; 
and its control throughout the year was seriously limited by inde- 
pendent powers reserved to three administrative officials of the 
College who were regarded as the special representatives and friends 
of Dr. Slocum, and by insistence that the President should on various 
occasions take part in chapel services, although it had been under- 
stood that he would have nothing to do with the inner life of the 
College. 

What the occasion was of the change of attitude on the part of 
Messrs. Stewart and Howbert, towards the situation presented by 
the charges against President Slocum, and the danger that they 
would become public, remains a matter of surmise. If some new 
and essential facts had become known to them, which made the 
course of action which they had at first declared proper and expe- 
dient become unnecessary or unjustified, it does not appear that 
they ever disclosed them to members of the faculty. This lack of 
frankness and straighforwardness, in circumstances which especially 
called for these qualities, and the callous disregard for the fact that 
members of the faculty had a special responsibility, more immedi- 
ate than that of the Trustees, for the honor of the College and the 
welfare of its students, appears to your committee to deserve severe 
censure. 

Third, that the part taken by Dean Parsons in the series of events 
which brought about the resignation of President Slocum was 
especially and bitterly resented. This resentment was manifested 
in the attitude of trustees towards him at the joint meeting. It 
appeared in the attack upon him personally by the President which 
took place shortly after, and also in the remarks of trustees on 
various occasions, during the following months. It is disclosed in 
the letters of Messrs. Thatcher and Griffith, written immediately 
after his dismissal. 

In the light of the conclusions just rehearsed, your committee 
finds that it is morally certain, declarations of the Trustees to the 
contrary notwithstanding, that the real cause for the decision of the 
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Trustees to dismiss Dean Parsons was resentment for the part which 
he had taken in bringing about the resignation of President Slocum, 
and in insisting that the arrangements made for his resignation 
should include immediate and effectual surrender of all control of 
the internal affairs of Colorado College. 


(B) The committee has next to consider the second of the two 
questions stated at the beginning of this section of the report, viz., 
Was Dean Parsons justified in insisting that President Slocum 
should resign? 

The following are the only passages from testimony which it 
seems necessary to cite under this head: 

“Up to this time (from November, 1915, to August, 1916) the 
four faculty members (Parsons, Hills, Cajori, and Schneider) had 
concealed the charges against President Slocum even from their 
most intimate friends on the faculty. No important step had been 
taken by anyone of us in the matter except after discussion and 
agreement of all four; if our action was in any way disloyal to the 
College or unjust to the President, we were, all four of us, equally 
involved. I wish to emphasize this particularly.’’* 

“These men worked together from December, 1915, to August, 
1916, and have equally shared in the initiative which led to the 
knowledge of the case being brought to three of the trustees. In 
all that we have done, each is equally responsible.’’t 

“No steps were taken by any of us without the request or per- 
mission of the other members of the group of four. Mr. Parsons 
wrote . . . letters because we requested him to do so.”’t 

““We four men felt that action must be taken. At no time did 
we desire to harm anyone. In fact, we sought to shield both indi- 
viduals and the College. Dr. Parsons was quite insistent that 
nothing be done to harm the persons chiefly concerned. 
Perhaps we blundered at times, but in the main our intentions 
were thoroughly good.’’§ 

The testimony in regard to the consultations of the larger group 
of professors, before sending their letter to the Trustees, in August, 
1918, has already been cited. 

In its examination of this part of the controversy, your committee 

*Deposition of F. Cajori. 

+Letter of Messrs. Cajori and Schneider to Mr. Howbert, July 17, 1917. 


tLetter of E. C. Schneider to F. Caldwell. 
§Letter of E. C. Hills to F. Caldwell. 
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has not considered that it has been assigned the duty of passing 
judgment upon the charges which were made against President 
Slocum. It consequently has not examined the evidence with a 
view to the determination of the truth or falsity of these charges; 
and it, therefore, expressly declines to pronounce any opinion upon 
the charges as such. The committee desires that readers of this 
report shall clearly understand that, in view of this limitation of the 
scope of the inquiry, nothing that is said in the report is intended 
to carry, or can legitimately carry, any implication whatever 
respecting the merits of the charges. It has, however, seemed to 
this committee necessary to examine such testimony on this subject 
as was actually before those members of the College faculty who 
were informed up to August 28, 1916, together with some collateral 
evidence—most of it available at that time—which throws light 
upon the character of this original testimony. This material, 
however, the committee has examined only in so far as it bears upon 
the question of the occasion and motives of the action of Dean 
Parsons and his associates, and upon the propriety of the position 
taken by them in the then existing circumstances. 

As a result of its examination of this material, together with the 
testimony which has been included in the preceding pages, your 
committee believes that the two deans and their colleagues were sin- 
cerely convinced that the charges—to which it had been threatened 
that general publicity would be given—created a situation which 
made it not to the best interest of the College that the President 
should continue to administer its internal affairs; and that their 
subsequent action, upon these premises, was dictated by an earnest 
desire for the good of the College. The testimony at that time 
offered to the faculty group and the other persons who were made 
acquainted with the affair was not, in the committee’s opinion, 
subjected to so thorough and searching a testing as was desirable, 
in so grave a matter. But, as has been said, the question pertinent 
to this report concerns the situation as it presented itself in 1916 to 
the deans and professors acquainted with the evidence at that time. 
The committee considers that, given the character of the formal 
statements then before these members of the faculty, the position 
taken by them was a natural one, in view of all the circumstances, 
including the importance of preventing a harmful public scandal. 

It is, moreover, to be borne in mind that Dean Parsons acted 
throughout, in this matter, as a member of a group of four of the 
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most highly esteemed members of the faculty—consisting, in addi- 
tion to himself, of Dr. Florian Cajori, Professor of Mathematics, 
and Dean of the Department of Engineering, Dr. E. C. Schneider, 
Professor of Biology, and Dr. E. C. Hills, Professor of Romance 
Languages. The evidence, and the circumstances of the situation, 
were considered by this group in numerous and prolonged confer- 
ences, and no step was taken except by their unanimous vote. For 
all decisions reached all were equally and jointly responsible. It is 
also to be observed that their view that the interests of the college 
required the retirement of the President was fully shared in the 
spring of 1916 by at least two of the three trustees who were then 
cognizant of the matter; and that, though these gentlemen subse- 
quently altered their opinion, it does not appear that they informed 
the four professors of this change, or of the reasons for it. The 
ten additional members of the faculty who were called into con- 
sultation in August, 1916, came to the same conclusion as the four 
originally informed. These circumstances are mentioned by the 
committee, not as having any evidential significance whatever, 
with respect to the charges against the President, but solely as indi- 
cating that the attitude assumed by Dean Parsons was not a singu- 
larity of his own, but was then common to him and others, including 
nearly all of his colleagues who had been consulted in this 
matter. 

After weighing the considerations rehearsed, the committee finds 
that the action of Dean Parsons in urging the resignation of the 
President was in accordance with a proper sense of what his duty, as 
an official and professor of the College, was, under the circumstances 
so far as they were known to him; that he took no steps to bring 
about the President’s withdrawal until after he had made some 
inquiry into the original charges, though he did not adequately test 
the testimony at every point; that his omission to do this may be 
reasonably excused by the apparent need for immediate action, and 
by other reasons which need not here be entered upon, among them 
the fact that persons outside of the college community were in- 
formed of the charges before he was himself; that Dr. Slocum him- 
self had, in the spring of 1916, accepted the view that his resignation 
was desirable; and that, therefore, the Trustees of Colorado College 
had no reasonable grounds for resenting the action of Dean Parsons 
in insisting that President Slocum should resign. 

This finding of the committee applies also to the action taken 
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jointly with Dean Parsons by three other professors prior to and 
until August 14, 1916, and to the action on that date by the larger 
group of faculty members, in sending a communication to individ- 
ual members of the Board of Trustees; the committee judging that, 
although this action of the larger group would have been normally 
ill-advised, and was in a measure contrary to the intention of the 
original group of four to prevent further spread of information con- 
cerning the charges, it was at that time justified by the reasonable 
belief that many trustees, while in ignorance concerning the exact 
situation, were consenting to a course of action regarded by these 
professors as highly dangerous to the interests of the College, for the 
protection of which they themselves were immediately responsible. 

In addition, the committee finds that members of the Board of 
trustees are themselves responsible for the wide and unpleasant 
publicity that has been given to this feature of the case. Instead 
of taking counsel with those members of the faculty who were 
informed of the situation, and fully revealing to them their judg- 
ment as to how it could best be met, and their reasons for that judg- 
ment, they failed at critical moments to recognize the independent 
responsibility for informed judgment belonging to members of the 
faculty, or to acknowledge their sincerity and sense of duty by frank 
and honorable discussion. This arbitrary and unjust attitude of 
the Trustees, with its lack of that considerate respect for the con- 
victions of others which characterizes men of sensitive conscience, 
was apparent in the joint meeting of August, 1916; it was still more 
gravely shown in the arbitrary dismissal of Dean Parsons; and it 
has been manifested repeatedly in the persistent refusal of the Trus- 
tees to make specific and official statement of their grounds for that 
dismissal. The Trustees, as a body, do not seem to have considered 
that they have, towards the academic profession or towards the 
public at large, any responsibility to account for their acts and 
decisions as Trustees. They refused opportunity of defence to the 
persons whom their action injured. They behaved as though legal 
power were equivalent to moral right. They have done grievous 
harm to the institution entrusted to them; and the only means of 
reparation now in their power is to make full and honorable amends. 


III. Various CHarces or Trustees AGAINST DEAN PARSONS 


The third main question before the committee is: Was there 
any just ground for the dismissal of Dean Parsons? 
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The following is a résumé of the complaints made by trustees 
against Dean Parsons, so far as your committee has been able to 
learn anything definite about them. 

At the July, 1917, meeting of the special executive committee 
of the trustees with the faculty, Dean Cajori stated three charges 
which he had understood from trustees were made against Dean 
Parsons. These charges all referred to unwarranted publishing 
of the charges against President Slocum. The trustees then 
present declared that Mr. Cajori’s statement of these complaints 
was inaccurate, but they refused to amend it, or to discuss the 
matter. Mr. Parsons’ action in referring rumors of “financial 
irregularities” to the college attorney in 1911, instead of taking 
them to the Trustees directly, was mentioned, and admitted by 
the Trustees as one of their complaints in regard to him; but at 
the same time it was declared that this was not the real occasion 
for requesting his resignation.* 

On August 14, Mr. Fred Caldwell, as chairman of a group of 
alumni petitioners, addressed a letter to the secretary of the Board 
of Trustees, asking that these alumni might have a hearing by the 
Board in regard to the dismissal of Dean Parsons. In concluding 
this letter, he wrote: 

“We are advised only indirectly as to the specific grounds upon 
which the Board of Trustees based their action against Dean 
Parsons, and if they should wish to furnish us with a specification 
of their charges before the hearing we would be glad to receive the 
same.” 

The board set a hearing of this committee for August 24; but it 
did not furnish any statement of its charges. 

At this hearing, “the alumni petitioners were represented by a committee of 
some twelve or fifteen members. We stated to the trustees, that not having 
been furnished with a specification of the charges against Dean Parsons, we 
had necessarily been compelled to prepare ourselves to answer such general charges 
as we understood they entertained against him, and which had come to us through 
indirect sources. In general the charges were in substance as follows: (1) that 
Dean Parsons had been guilty of disloyal conduct toward the College and the 
Board of Trustees; (2) that he had committeed acts of insubordination; (3) that 
because of his personal animus toward President Slocum, he had exaggerated 
the charges against President Slocum and had been extremely narrow and 
unfair in his entire treatment of the Slocum matter; (4) that, in fact, if it had not 
been for Dean Parsons’ personal animosity and his influence over other members 


* Deposition of H. E. Woodbridge. Mr. Woodbridge’s account was written 
on the day of the meeting. 
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of the faculty, President Slocum’s usefulness to the College would not have been 
destroyed and the College would have been spared that humiliation and dis- 
grace; (5) that Parsons had at one time undertaken to obtain through the public 
press an exposure of the entire Slocum matter with no other purpose in mind than 
to satisfy his personal animosity; (6) that some six or seven years prior to his 
dismissal, by the Board of Trustees, Parsons had brought discredit upon the 
financial administration of the College by statements which he had made more 
or less publicly and which charged the misappropriation of the college funds. 

These general charges we undertook to answer by presenting to the Board 
of Trustees written statements from other members of the faculty. 
When we had finished our presentation of the matter in chief, we invited questions 
for discussion from the members of the Board present, and in response, Judge 
Campbell made the general statement in which he said, addressing me personally, 
and referring to the written statements which we had presented, “Mr. Caldwell, 
those statements do not cover the charges which we have against Mr. Parsons. 
We did not dismiss him upon those grounds.”’ I asked Judge Campbell then to 
please state to us the grounds upon which they did act in dismissing Dean Parsons. 

Considerable discussion was had back and forth between myself, 

speaking for our committee, and Judge Campbell, but at no time did any other’ 
member of the Board present state upon what grounds they did act in dismissing 
Dean Parsons, if other than those covered by the written statements which we 
had presented. .When pressed by me, Judge Campbell, in a general way, stated 
that they could not reveal to us their charges against Dean Parsons or the grounds 
upon which they had acted.” 

In consequence of this statement of Judge Campbell denying that 


the charges upon which the alumni committee had presented a 
defence were the grounds of the dismissal, on August 27 Mr. Cald- 
well sent a letter to the Board of Trustees, in which he said: 


“If the statement made by the member of your Board on the 24th instant is 
correct, then we most respectfully urge upon you the desirability and necessity of 
complying with our previous request of the 14th instant for a specification of your 
charges in order that we may meet the same at such future hearing as you may 
arrange. We are also pleased to advise that Mr. Parsons will, in the.interest of 
our petition, gladly meet with you at any time and place you may designate, for 
the purpose of affording you an opportunity of questioning him in the presence of 
the representatives of our committee.” 

Mr. Caldwell adds: ‘‘We received no answer to this second 
request for specification of the Board’s charges against Dean 
Parsons.’’* 

Mr. R. H. Arnold, another alumnus present at this meeting, gives 
substantially the same account in less detail: 


“After the alumni had presented their case, Judge Campbell of the Trustees 
said that the Trustees would practically concede all the evidence that the alumni 
had presented concerning the Slocum case and the statements of fact made in 


* Deposition of Mr. Fred Caldwell. 
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letters from faculty members as to Mr. Parsons’ loyalty in acting in regard to it 
as he did; but that the real cause of Mr. Parsons’ dismissal was of much earlier 
date. On being pressed by Mr. Caldwell to state this real cause, he said that he 
wished to know whether the alumni present represented Professor Parsons. The 
answer was no, that we represented only the alumni. This question and answer 
was repeated several times, but no definite statement of the other charges alleged 
against Professor Parsons was made.’’* 


' Professor L. R. Ingersoll, of the University of Wisconsin, also 
an alumnus present at this time, says: ‘All our conversations held 
with individual trustees or with the Board as a whole were unsatis- 
factory, in that they consistently refused to allege specific grounds 
in justification of their dismissal of Dean Parsons other than the 
frequently reiterated proposition that it was their right to dismiss 
any one whose presence they believed to be inimical to the best 
interests of the institution. (At the August meeting) the whole 
matter was gone over thoroughly and a most painstaking attempt 
made on the part of the alumni to secure from the Trustees a definite 
statement as to their grounds for the dismissal of Dean Parsons. 
This they resolutely refused to make as a body.’’t 

At the time when the request for an investigation in Colorado 
College was under consideration by the Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Academic Tenure, its chairman, Professor A. A. 
Young, on July 19, 1917, addressed a letter to President Slocum, 
inquiring concerning the circumstances. President Slocum re- 
ferred him to Mr. P. B. Stewart, as chairman of the executive 
committee of the Board of Trustees. Mr. Stewart’s reply to a 
request then sent to him for a statement giving the reasons for 
the dismissal was short and uncertain, and did not include such a 
statement. 

Immediately after the organization of this sub-committee of 
inquiry, at the end of November, its chairman went to Colorado 
Springs. On the evening of November 30 he called on President 
C. A. Duniway, and requested him to arrange interviews with such 
members of the Board of Trustees as were at that time in the city, 
either in a group or individually. On calling on the President 
again at the time set on the following morning, he was informed 
that no arrangements for the requested interviews had been made. 

Between the date of this visit and the end of December, a letter 
was sent to each member of the Board of Trustees, requesting in 


* Statement of R. H. Arnold, dictated to E. H. Hollands, December 2, 1917. 
T Deposition of L. R. Ingersoll. 
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each case (1) his reasons for voting affirmatively in the question 
of the dismissal of Dean Parsons; (2) any relevant facts or evidence 
which he believed should be before the committee, or suggestions 
regarding possible sources of pertinent evidence; (3) any suggestion 
in regard to the conduct of the investigation which he wished to add. 
In replies to this letter, no statements of any kind were made, 
except in the one instance of the brief sentence heretofore quoted 
from a letter of Mr. Henry McAllister, Jr. The trustees declined 
to make individual answer, and said that their procedure as a body, 
in respect to the proposed investigation, would be determined at a 
meeting of the Board, to take place January 17, 1918. 

On January 12th, the chairman wrote again to Mr. Stewart and 
to President Duniway, suggesting that if it would remove possible 
difficulties, he would arrange to visit Colorado Springs again, 
accompanied by another member of this committee, in order to 
confer with the Trustees and secure their statements. Immediately 
after the Board meeting he received the following reply from 
President Duniway: 


“Presipent’s Orrice, 
Cotorapo Springs, CoLorapo. 
January 19, 1918. 
“ProressoR Epmunp H. Houianps: 


“My dear Professor Hollands; I am in receipt of your letter of January 12. 
While it is not clear in what way the visit which you suggest for a conference 
with our Trustees will be of material assistance to the College, I do not doubt 
that a request for a conference will receive an affirmative reply from the Board 
of Trustees, or at least from such of them as may be able to attend a meeting. 
If you will give me a few days advance notice when you request such a conference 
I will undertake to notify members of the Board immediately. 

‘Lacking accurate information on the method and scope of the work which the 
committee of which you are chairman is undertaking to do, members of the 
Board of Trustees feel that they are not prepared to do more at this time than to 
express their willingness to meet you and members of your committee in confer- 
ence on your request. 

“Very truly, 
“C. A. Duntway, 
“ President.” 


In consequence of this statement that the Trustees lacked 
accurate information, on January 26 the chairman sent a letter to 
President Duniway, in which the occasion, method, and scope of 
the investigation by this Association were set forth at some length. 
In opening this letter, he stated that he would arrange a second 
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visit, by two members of this committee, for the purpose of a 
conference with the Trustees, and said: 

“T am doing this, of course, on the assumption that the Trustees 
will be willing to state to us in conference their grounds for the 
dismissal of Professor Parsons. Am I right in assuming that this is 
the case? Please let me know definitely in regard to this, as the 
principal object of such a conference would be to secure this state- 
ment in the direct and frank way which conversation permits. 
The committee wishes to know the Trustees’ side of the case as fully 
as the other, and I believe that this is the best way to get it. I 
would arrange to have a stenographer present, and would furnish 
you at once with a copy of the record.’’* 

A copy of this letter was sent to each member of the Board of 
Trustees. President Duniway replied as follows: 


“February 1, 1918. 
“My dear Professor Hollands; 


“Your letter of January 26 was duly received. Inasmuch as you state that 
you were mailing copies of the letter to members of the Board of Trustees I think 
it best to delay answering its main question until after they have an opportunity 
to receive and consider what you have written. While I do not doubt that the 
Trustees will be willing to meet you and Professor Lowes, complying with your 
request for a conference, for the sake of frankness which conversation permits, 
it is not yet clear to what extent they would like to have the proceedings of such 
a meeting become a formal record. 

“Very truly, 
“C. A. Duniway, 
“ President.” 

No further answer to the question in regard to the willingness 
of the Trustees having been received, Chairman Young of the 
General Committee nevertheless advised that the second visit to 
Colorado Springs be arranged, in order that every opportunity 
might be afforded to the Trustees to present their side of the case. 
Accordingly, on February 18 the chairman of this committee 
informed President Duniway that, together with Professor Lefevre, 
he would arrive in Colorado Springs on Friday, March 1, and asked 
that a conference be arranged as soon as possible thereafter, ‘‘in 
order that we may have opportunity to meet persons whose tes- 
timony they may wish us to secure.” 

The conference thus requested took place on the evening of 


* Extract from letter of E. H. Hollands to President C. A. Duniway, January 26, 
1918. 
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March 1, in one of the college buildings, and lasted about two 
hours, being brought to a close by the announcement that the 
usual time for shutting off the electric lighting current of the 
College had arrived. There were present, of the Board of Trustees, 
Messrs. Stewart, Howbert, Lennox, Shove, Shoup, and President 
Duniway; on the part of this committee, Professors Lefevre and 
Hollands. Your representatives had a stenographer in attendance, 
but the Trustees declined to allow her to be present. The greater 
part of the time was occupied by a long statement by Mr. Stewart 
of the Trustees’ complaints in regard to Dean Parsons; there were 
also brief remarks by Messrs. Howbert and Shove. No witnesses 
were named whom the committee should examine, and no sources 
of evidence were suggested. As the meeting broke up, Professor 
Hollands pointed out to President Duniway that the Trustees 
had not presented their case in a way that made it susceptible of 
formal investigation, and President Duniway stated in reply that 
the reason for this was that the Trustees did not recognise the 
jurisdiction of this committee in the matter. 

After returning home, Professor Hollands drew up from memory 
a statement of the remarks of Mr. Stewart, had it verified by 
Professor Lefevre, and sent it to President Duniway, together with 
the following letter: 

“March 10, 1918. 
“Presipent C. A. Dunrway, 
Colorado College. 


‘My dear President Duniway: Enclosed please find a statement 
of the grounds for the dismissal of Dean Parsons, as stated by Mr. 
Stewart on the evening of March first. . . . Will you kindly 
read it through yourself, and have Mr. Stewart do so, and then 
return it to me with his confirmation and yours, or with such cor- 
rections and additions as seem necessary to you? 

“This letter and enclosure will be sent to you by Professor 
Lefevre, as I am sending the statement to him in order to be sure 
that his memory agrees with mine in the matter. 

“T take this opportunity to renew the request that the Board 
should now, in addition to this informal statement, supply the 
committee with an official summary of its grounds for the dismissal 
of Dean Parsons. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Epmunp H. Chairman.” 
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Replies to these requests were received as follows: 


SPRINGS, 
April 4, 1918. 
“Mr. Epmunp H. 

“My dear Sir; Dr. Duniway and I have been alternatively absent from 
Colorado Springs, and only in the last few days have we been able to take up your 
letter with enclosed memorandum of my statements of the Trustees’ case at the 
informal meeting which we had with you and Mr. Lefevre. 

“The Trustees are about to make a statement of their view of recent events in 
the College, and should you care for it I presume a copy will be available for you. 
This statement is the only one for which the Trustees can be held responsible. 

“T am, 
“Very truly yours, 
“Pup B. Stewart.” 


‘PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, 
April 4, 1918. 
“Proressor E. H. Houuanps: 

“My dear Professor Hollands; I regret that an answer to your letter of March 
10 has been so long delayed. Both Mr. Stewart and I have been out of the city 
at different times, making conferences difficult. 

“T understand that Mr. Stewart will write on his own behalf. It only seems 
necessary for me to say that the informal conference held between members of the 
Board and Professor Lefevre and yourself, continues to be regarded by us in that 
light. We stipulated that we would confine our efforts to giving your committee 
the benefit of informal conversation merely. It would not be consistent for me 
to comply with your request by attempting to revise and certify to the correct- 
ness of your report of informal conversations. 

“T shall soon be able to let you have a copy of a brief statement which the 
Board of Trustees are sending to the Alumni of Colorado College. 

“Yours truly, 
“C. A. Duniway, 
“ President.” 


In accordance with the concluding paragraphs of these letters, on 
April 8 President Duniway forwarded two copies of a printed cir- 
cular letter from the Trustees to the Alumni, dated April 5, 1918, 
and signed by all members of the Board of Trustees but one. This 
letter is added to this report as Appendix C. The statements of 
this circular letter, as will be seen on reading it, are so vague and 
general in their terms that it would not be possible to subject them 
to exact test or verification. In fact, the complaints in regard to 
the behavior of Dean Parsons and his relation to the Board of 
Trustees, prior to the date of his dismissal, are so stated that no one 
unacquainted with the history of the case could understand what 
acts of his are referred to. 
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In the light of this record of the procedures of the President 
and Trustees of Colorado College, in response to repeated requests 
for a definite statement of the charges against Dean Parsons, 
your committee feels that it would be fully warranted in finding 
that there was no just ground for the dismissal of Dean Parsons, 
and concluding its report at this point. 

But in fairness to Dean Parsons, to his colleagues, and to the 
alumni of the College who joined in requesting this investigation, 
since various complaints in regard to his behavior have been unoffi- 
cially stated by individual trustees, and have been, vaguely 
but officially, repeated in this letter to the alumni, the committee 
feels obliged to examine these complaints, in so far as they have 
not been covered in the preceding sections of this report. In doing 
this, the vague statements of the letter will be interpreted where 
necessary by the statements of Mr. Stewart in conference with 
your representatives. The committee feels warranted in doing 
this, since its account of these statements has been verified by the 
two members present at that time, and since this report of com- 
plaints agrees with the independent reports of various conversations 
with trustees by professors and alumni of Colorado College, in 
that although in these conversations individual trustees did not 
agree in their complaints, the complaints made by Mr. Stewart, 
and vaguely repeated in this letter, all appear in one or another 
of these independent reports. 

The tharges against Dean Parsons in regard to his behavior prior 
to his dismissal are contained in the second paragraph of the “State- 
ment—Board of Trustees of the Colorado College to the Alumni.” 
This paragraph reads as follows: 

“In July, 1917, the Board were finally convinced that due regard for the main- 
tenance of a unified and effective administration and a proper spirit of co-opera- 
tion in the work of the College made it obligatory for them to sever the connection 
of Professor Parsons with the College. This final conclusion was the result of 
many experiences extending through a series of years and culminating in active 
antagonism to the Board during more than a year after the resignation of President 
Slocum. To put the matter in the form of a reply to assertions which have been 
widely circulated, the dismissal of Dean Parsons was not due to resentment 
against him for what he is alleged to have done in “‘saving the College on a moral 
issue despite the indifference of the Trustees.” Neither was his dismissal due 
to resentment for his alleged “exposure of financial irregularities, which the 
Trustees condoned by a ‘whitewashing’ report.” Both the alleged “moral issue”’ 
and the alleged “financial irregularities’ (the latter after a full report from a 
certified public accountant) were fully and fairly considered by the Board when 
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the allegations were made. The enviable reputation of the College for its moral 
and religious life and its financial administration was shown to be justified. 
In these matters, however, as in others, Mr. Parsons has proved himself unwilling, 
or at least unable, to co-operate with the Trustees in a spirit of loyalty to the 
College. Under trying circumstances, when President Slocum was absent and 
untiringly at work to complete an endowment campaign, and when the Board was 
entitled to the active support of every member of the Faculty for the welfare of 
the College, Mr. Parsons opposed and endeavored to nullify the policies of the 
Trustees.” 

The first two sentences of this paragraph imply that Dean Parsons 
had set himself in opposition to the administrative authority of the 
College, and had been a source of difficulties and embarrassments, 
through a series of years prior to 1916. Mr. Stewart stated that 
during this time he seemed to resent the authority which President 
Slocum naturally exercised because of his strong personality and 
great services; that he took offence where none was offered; that 
he listened to gossip, and was the one man on the faculty to whom 
men with “complaints” and ‘“grievances’’ went. 

Professor M. D. Ormes, the librarian of the College, when person- 
ally examined, stated in reply to specific questioning on this matter, 
that he had been the colleague and intimate friend of Dean Parsons 
for about thirty years; that Dean Parsons, acting as Vice-President, 
was in the constant habit of referring matters which came up to the 
decision of President Slocum; that it was Mr. Ormes’s impression 
that his co-operation with the President was entirely thorough and 
kindly; that he had never heard Dean Parsons say a word about the 
Trustees; and that he had no reason to believe that prior to the Fall 
of 1915, Dean Parsons had at any time sought to uncover grounds 
of complaint against the administration of the President, or that 
he had invited the confidence of those aggrieved.* 

On March 18, the following questions were sent to Miss Marianna 
Brown, for twelve years registrar of the College: 

(1) Between what dates did you serve as registrar of Colorado 
College? (2) Did your work bring you into fairly constant rela- 
tions with Mr. Parsons as dean? (3) If so, would you describe 
him as a “troublemaker” in administrative affairs? (4) More 
particularly, was he in the habit of criticising the President and 
the Trustees? Of gossiping about them? Or of complaining about 
their acts and policies? . . . (6) Did he seem glad to listen 


* Condensed from the examination of Professor Ormes by Messrs. Hollands ~ 
and Lefevre, March 2, 1918. 
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to and encourage the complaints or stories of others concerning 
the President? (7) Was his attitude towards President Slocum 
unfriendly or hostile? 

Her answers to these questions were as follows: 

(1) September 1, 1905, to November 16, 1917. (2) Yes. (3) 
No. (4) No. No. No. . . . (6) No. (7) Never hostile, 
always respectful. 

The committee considers that this testimony, given by two 
close associates, and confirmed by informal statements of other 
colleagues, sufficiently disproves the general complaint that Dean 
Parsons had been for many years insubordinate, a receiver of 
complaints, and a troublemaker. 

The remaining sentences of the paragraph from the circular 
letter of the Trustees quoted above refer, though very vaguely, 
to the more specific complaints mentioned by Mr. Stewart. 

The third sentence presumably refers to Mr. Parsons’ share in 
urging the resignation of President Slocum. Its denial that he 
was dismissed on account of this has been discussed sufficiently 
in the preceding section of this report. 

The fourth sentence refers to Mr. Parsons’ action, in conjunction 
with his colleague, Professor Gile, occasioned by reports of irregular- 
ities in use of college funds, which occurred in 1911. The matter 
will be discussed below. 

In the last two sentences of the paragraph it is stated that “‘in 
these matters, however, as in others, Mr. Parsons had proven 
himself unwilling, or at least unable, to co-operate with the 
Trustees in a spirit of loyalty to the College”; and there is added, 
apparently as the crowning instance of this unwillingness or inabil- 
ity, that “under trying circumstances, when President Slocum was 
absent and untiringly at work to complete an endowment cam- 
paign, and when the Board was entitled to the active support of 
the Faculty for the welfare of the College, Mr. Parsons opposed 
and endeavored to nullify the policies of the Trustees.” 

Taking these four sentences together, they appear to mean that 
Dean Parsons was not dismissed because he urged that President 
Slocum should resign; nor because the Trustees resented an alleged 
exposure by him of financial irregularities; but because of certain 
acts of his in some way connected with the series of events thus 
vaguely indicated; which acts, taken in connection with his alleged 
troublesome behavior in general, already discussed, and more 
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especially when taken in connection with an offensive instance of 
interference with the policies of the Trustees, during the absence of 
the President while completing the endowment, appeared to the 
Trustees sufficient cause for his dismissal. 

- From the statement of Mr. Stewart, it appears that the offensive 
acts so vaguely mentioned are the following: 

(a) In 1911, Professor Parsons and Professor Gile were informed 
of certain supposed irregularities in college accounts; and instead of 
taking the matter to the financial committee of the Board of 
Trustees, they carried it to Mr. Henry C. Hall, then attorney for 
the College, who in turn reported it to Messrs. Stewart and Howbert, 
to whom it should have gone in the first place. 

(b) In November, 1915, Dean Parsons disregarded the authority 
of the Trustees still more flagrantly, by concealing from them the 
charges against President Slocum, and carrying these charges, or 
having them carried, to persons in the town; so that they eventu- 
ally were laid before the three trustees by Judge Lunt, after he had 
learned them from these persons. 

(c) After the Board of Trustees, at its meeting in June, 1916, had 
appointed an Administrative Committee of five members of the 
faculty, to look after these internal affairs of the college, Dean 
Parsons directed one of this committee to withdraw, telling him 
that the faculty would not allow him to remain on it. 

(d) When the Trustees learned of this, they decided that it was 
hopeless to try any plan of administration which required the 
co-operation of Dean Parsons and those influenced by him, and that 
the administration must be put in the hands of President Slocum 
until his successor was appointed. On being informed of this 
decision by Mr. Stewart, and told that the Trustees expected the 
loyal support of all the faculty in carrying out the measures they 
had found necessary, Dean Parsons organized a faculty revolt, 
and published the charges against President Slocum to Trustees 
who had not known them previously, and need not have known 
them at all, since those of the Trustees who did were taking all 
necessary measures. 

(e) During the year 1916-17, Dean Parsons was directly respon- 
sible for some of the instances in which the scandal in regard to the 
President was made known to outsiders. 

It may be noted in passing that none of these charges exactly 
correspond to the attempt “‘to nullify the policies of the Trustees” 
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which is mentioned in the last sentence of the paragraph of the 
circular letter just discussed. The two instances of alleged inter- 
ference with decisions of the Trustees, mentioned in (c) and (d), 
occurred in June, 1916, and August, 1916, respectively, and Presi- 
dent Slocum did not leave Colorado Springs to complete the endow- 
ment fund until the middle of October of that year. The reference 
to the absence of the President on an endowment campaign appears 
to be a rhetorical embellishment. 

The testimony, and findings of the committee, on the charges of 
Mr. Stewart, and the implications of the letter of the Trustees, are 
as follows: 


(A) The Incident of 1911. 


The statement of Dean Parsons in regard to this matter is as 
follows: 

“Rumors of financial irregularities had come to Professor Gile 
and myself, and wishing to know whether or not they were of 
sufficient importance to take to the President, we consulted Mr. 
Henry C. Hall, now Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, then the college lawyer, a long-time and close friend of each 
of us. He was much disturbed and wished to speak to Mr. P. B. 
Stewart about the matter. We objected at first, but finally agreed 
to permit him to do so upon the understanding that, if it was 
decided that the information should go to the President, we wanted 
to take it ourselves; we wanted it to go to him by the front door 
and not by the back door. Mr. Hall agreed to this and told Mr. 
Stewart the rumors, and Mr. Stewart went immediately and told 
everything to President Slocum. Mr. Stewart denies he was put 
under bonds of secrecy and Mr. Hall’s recollection on the point is 
not altogether clear.’’* 

Mr. Stewart states that no injunction not to tell the President 
was laid on him by Mr. Hall, and that taking the matter to Mr. Hall 
first showed an injurious disregard for the authority and duties of 
the Trustees. 

Professor Gile is not available as a witness, as he died at the end 
of 1915. 

The following questions were sent to Mr. Hall by the chairman 
of the committee: . 


* Deposition of E. 8. Parsons. The account of the discussion of this matter 
in the joint meeting of July 8, 1917, is given in the first section of the findings. 
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“Will you kindly state, for the information of the investigating 
committee, whether it appeared to you, under the circumstances 
at the time, that Mr. Parsons’ action in coming to you with the 
matter was injurious to the proper authority of the Trustees? 
Also whether it appeared that Mr. Parsons wished to keep this 
matter concealed from persons who should have been informed of it? 
Or to use his own knowledge as a means of interference in the 
administration of the College?’ 


Mr. Hall’s reply, under date of April 23, 1918, was as follows: ‘To each of 
these questions I answer no. Mr. Parsons and Mr. Gile had been on the faculty 
of Colorado College ever since—and before—I came to Colorado Springs in 1892. 
Some years later I became counsel for the College, and was privileged to serve 
it in that capacity until I retired from general practice in March, 1914, to enter 
upon my present duties. During the occasional absences of the President, Mr. 
Parsons had been Acting President, and in that capacity had been accustomed 
to consult me as the President did when there. I was not counsel personally of 
Mr. Parsons or Mr. Gile. They came together, stating that they did not know 
where else to go under the circumstances, and seeking, as I understood, in the 
interest of the College, and especially of its endowment funds, advice and guidance 
as to what should be done in view of successive public statements which could 
not be reconciled, and so far as I know, never have been reconciled, except that 
the President under the circumstances attending various gifts and benefactions 
to the College considered himself authorized by the donors to treat them either 
as contributions to the endowment funds or to other purposes of the College. 

As the endowment funds of a College are trust funds in the highest sense, and 
both of these men had long been identified with the College, they were genuinely 
and deeply concerned. 

With the lapse of the intervening years it is difficult for me to speak definitely, 
and I have no memoranda here to which I can refer. My present impression is 
that, after looking into the matter and satisfying myself that discrepancies did 
exist in the public statements, I advised that they be brought to the attention of 
members of the finance committee of the Trustees with a view to audit if that 
should be deemed desirable, and that this course was followed. I was later 
informed that the audit was made and the funds found intact. 

Mr. Parsons has clear recollection of a proviso that if the matter were to be 
brought to the attention of the President Mr. Gile and himself should be the 
first to do it, and says that both were greatly disturbed on learning that his 
proviso had been disregarded. My own recollection, as I said, is not clear. 
But it certainly did not appear that Mr. Parsons or Mr. Gile wished to keep 
this matter concealed from persons who should have been informed of it, or that 
either wished to use his knowledge of it as a means of interference in the admin- 
istration of the College. 

All of these men, the President, the Trustees on the finance committee, and 
these members of the faculty, have honored me with their friendship. I have 
worked with them for the College for many years, and the same devotion to its 
best interests which had been evidenced throughout my relations with them in 
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College matters was to my mind animating Mr. Parsons and Mr. Gile in bringing 
the matter to me as counsel for the College.” 


These statements of Mr. Hall appear to the committee to be 
conclusive. Professor Parsons and Professor Gile did not come to 
him reporting rumors or making charges. They came to him seek- 
ing advice from the counsel for the College, and the occasion for 
seeking it was serious and sufficient. It would have been absurd 
to select him for this purpose with the idea that he would conceal 
their information, if important, from the administrative authorities, 
or allow them to use it to the prejudice of the institution of which 
he was the attorney. Moreover, Mr. Hall is convinced that the 
only motive which animated them was devotion to the best inter- 
ests of the College, of which Mr. Parsons was Vice-President. In the 
light of Mr. Hall’s explanation of the facts, the complaint that the 
matter was not taken first to Messrs. Stewart and Howbert appears 
trivial and inconsequential, especially as the resentment which has 
been strongly expressed against Dean Parsons for this appears not 
to have been attached to Professor Gile, who was equally involved. 

The committee finds that this complaint is in part without 
weight, and in part not sustained. 


(B) The Manner in which the Charges against the President Were 
First Brought to the Knowledge of Trustees. 


The complaint of the Trustees in regard to this is that Mr. 
Parsons, after he had been informed of these charges, carried them, 
or had them carried, to persons in the town; that when they had 
thus been put in circulation, they were reported to Judge Lunt, a 
former trustee; and that he insisted on reporting them to Messrs. 
Howbert and Stewart. 

Professor Cajori states that after the four professors had been 
apprised of the charges, ‘“‘Parsons, Hills, and Schneider were of the 
opinion that the President’s resignation should be called for through 
the Trustees, at once. I myself was considering whether this affair 
could not be satisfactorily adjusted, if we four men, or else just one 
of us, should go to the President directly, inform him of the charges, 
and warn him to be on his guard against repetitions. . . . That 
by my proposed mode of procedure the desired good and best inter- 
ests of Colorado College could be reached, seemed to us far from 
certain. A few weeks later, information concerning these charges 
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reached the Trustees through an indirect channel; —— and 

had consulted a friend, Dr. Mary R. Noble, a graduate of the Col- 
lege, now a physician in Colorado Springs. Dr. Noble had in turn 
talked the matter over with Rev. Mr. Taft, the rector of the Epis- 
copal Church, and he had consulted a friend, Mr. Dodge. ; 
The whole story was then laid before Mr. Dodge’s father-in-law, 
Judge Lunt, a former trustee, and through him the charges were 
brought to the knowledge of two trustees, Mr. Stewart and Mr. 
Howbert. Soon after the charges were communicated to a third 
Trustee, Judge Campbell, of Denver.’’* 

The committee has compared with this account the accounts of 
Messrs. Parsons, Hills and Schneider; Dr. Noble, Mr. Taft, and the 
two complainants who made the charges referred to, have been 
personally examined on the matter. It appears from this tes- 
timony that the order and method of transmission of information 
concerning the charges, until it reached two trustees, is correctly 
narrated by Dean Cajori: It further appears that the two com- 
plainants had reported their charges to other persons, and 
especially to Dr. Noble, before they informed Dean Parsons of 
them. 

There is, however, as might be expected, some variance of recollec- 
tion as to how far the four professors, or any of them, were informed 
of, or assented to, Dr. Noble’s communication to Mr. Taft, or Mr. 
Taft’s communication to Mr. Dodge. Dean Parsons’ recollection 
is as follows: 

“The suggestion, as I remember the incident” (viz., that Dr. 
Noble should consult Mr. Taft), “came originally from her, but it 
was discussed in the group of four, and the approval of the four 
was given to her telling Mr. Taft. Mr. Dodge was not told the 
story by Dr. Noble and Mr. Taft, but by Mr. Taft alone. My 
recollection is that Mr. Taft suggested speaking to Mr. Dodge. 
Whether he should do so or not was discussed at great length in 
the committee of four. After a good deal of hesitation, Professor 
Cajori, considering meanwhile whether he could accomplish the 
desired end by going himself with the story directly to the President, 
and deciding against this course, the four agreed to let Mr. Taft 
tell Mr. Dodge. Mr. Taft’s motive was to get Mr. Dodge’s wisdom 
as to the best course to pursue, all of us being utterly perplexed. 
Mr. Dodge then told Judge Lunt without our knowledge or consent. 


* Deposition of F. Cajori. 
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The four were taken by surprise when the knowledge came to them 
of what had been done.’’* 

Dr. Noble also states that her recollection is that she suggested 
her consultation of Mr. Taft. Mr. Taft states positively that Dean 
Parsons had nothing whatever to do with the matter of reporting 
the charges to Mr. Dodge and to Mr. Lunt; that he has no reason 
to believe that Dean Parsons suggested that the matter should first 
be taken to others, rather than directly to the Trustees; and that 
the information was given to Judge Lunt expressly for the purpose 
of having him convey it directly to the Board of Trustees. 

It appears from this testimony that Dean Parsons was not 
responsible for the first information given to persons outside of the 
group of four professors; and that he did not carry information, or 
have it carried, to other persons, although it is his recollection that 
he assented, along with his colleagues, to this being done in two 
cases. It also appears that the motive in each of these cases was to 
obtain consultation and advice, and that it was not the intention of 
the four professors that the charges should reach the Trustees in 
this way. 

The complaint is therefore, not sustained, especially as against 
Dean Parsons separately from his colleagues. 

At the same time, the committee considers that some slight 
measure of blame attaches to the four professors for their behavior 
in this phase of the affair. It believes that their motive in what they 
did, or failed to do, was a sincere desire for the good of Colorado 
College, and that they were genuinely perplexed and doubtful as 
to what it was best to do. It also recognises that it is difficult for 
outsiders to appraise exactly the personal difficulties involved, 
and that the subsequent events seem to show the slight weight their 
unsupported protest might have had against the dominant authority 
of the President. Nevertheless, the procedure fairest to all con- 
cerned, and the one demanded by their personal and official respon- 
sibilities, would have been, so soon as they were satisfied that the 
situation demanded immediate action, either to have taken the 
charges to the President in a body, or to have laid them before the 
Trustees. 

However, the blame for their failure to do this does not attach 
to Dean Parsons apart from his fellows; and in any case, the Trus- 
tees are completely estopped from alleging it as a ground justifying 

*Deposition of E. 8. Parsons 
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his dismissal, since the Trustees informed not only did not complain 
of it at the time, but seem to have been gratified that the matter 
was not yet known either to the President or to their fellow trustees. 


(C) The Alleged Dictation of the Membership of the Administration 
Committee. 


This complaint of the Trustees is that after the Board, at its 
meeting in June, 1916, had appointed a Faculty Administrative 
Committee of five, including the three ‘‘academic”’ deans, Parsons, 
Cajori, and Persons, and also the Dean of Women, Miss Loomis, 
and the Secretary of the College, Professor R. H. Motten, that 
Mr. Parsons directed Mr. Motten to withdraw from this committee, 
telling him that the faculty would not allow him to serve on it. 

Dean Cajori’s account of this incident has been quoted elsewhere 
in this report. Professor Schneider’s account is as follows: 

“On commencement day, 1916, about five o’clock, the four of us 
met with Mr. Howbert in the Portland office. After leaving him- 
we walked up Nevada Avenue discussing the make-up of the com- 
mittee, from all angles. We were persuaded that it was an impos- 
sible committee. . . . Immediately after supper we met at 
Dean Parsons’, and decided we must see Mr. Howbert at once. 
Dr. Cajori . . . called up Mr. Howbert by telephone. ‘ 
According to my memory of that occasion, I alone prompted Dr. 
Cajori as he telephoned. There was no prompting that I can recall, 
while I was telephoning to Mr. Howbert. Thursday morning, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Howbert, the four of us met with President 
Slocum. At this meeting, I, as spokesman of the group, explained 
the situation and urged a satisfactory and safe working committee. 
President Slocum then agreed that a committee of three Deans— 
Cajori, Parsons, and Persons—would be better, and promised to 
make the adjustment with the Trustees.’”’* 

A memorandum of Professor Hills made the day following this 
interview with the President, and also the account given by Dean 
Parsons, agree with the narratives of Messrs. Cajori and Schneider. 
Professor Hills says in part: “‘We talked it all over, and came to 
the unanimous opinion that such a committee was not an efficient 
one and one that would command the respect of the faculty, as 
Motten is young. . . . Moreover, a committee of five was too 
large for quick action. . . . Finally Schneider called Howbert 

* Letter of E. C. Schneider to F. Caldwell. 
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up over the telephone and told him frankly that he thought the 
Trustees and the President had not kept their agreement, and that 
we thought the whole situation was bad.”’ 

The incident complained of occurred on Thursday, immediately 
before the call on the President suggested by Mr. Howbert. Mr. 
Parsons says: “I did, on the impulse of the moment, the one 
thing which was done without the unanimous consent of the faculty 
group. Professor Motten happened to come into my office. I said 
to him that as a friend of long standing, I advised him not to take 
the position on the committee. I told him I was sure it would not 
help him in the faculty, knowing as I did the feeling of the faculty 
men towards him. This advice was wholly personal and was given 
in full sincerity. . . . What I did was an act of friendship 
which I should not hesitate to perform again under the same circum- 
stances.’’* 

The following testimony by Professor Schneider is also relevant: 

‘“‘Parsons then had an interview with Professor Motten.”’ (This 
statement is introduced so as to place the interview after the meeting 
with the President.) ‘‘Motten came to me and told of the conversa- 
tion he had had with Dean Parsons. He said:‘ Dean Parsons came to 
me as a friend to advise me.’ At that time he had taken no offence. 
He wished my opinion, and he said that he believed the committee 
was too large to get results. Sometime during the last half of July 
or early in August, he again spoke to me of the committee, saying 
he did not see how he could withdraw from the committee until 
the Trustees had informed him of his appointment. President 
Slocum alone had informed him.’’+ 

There is, however, some contrary testimony from Professor Mot- 
ten. In answer to the question: ‘Do you think Dr. Parsons’ 
asking you to leave the committee of five was prompted by friend- 
ship for you or a desire to dictate the membership of the committee?”’ 
Mr. Motten says: “By a desire to dictate the membership of the 
committee. I was not the only member that he wanted to have off 
the committee. He wanted two of us to leave—both of us favorable 
to Dr. Slocum. When the committee was first appointed and Dr. 
Parsons knew about it, he spoke most graciously to me of it, and 
gave no intimation that he thought it unwise for me to remain on 
the committee. Later, when he found that I was not on their side, 


* Deposition of E. 8. Parsons. 
t Letter of E. C. Schneider to F. Caldwell. 
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he asked me to resign, which I offered to do, and was told by a 
member of the Board that my resignation would not be acceptable 
to them.’’* 

These statements of Mr. Motten are in complete and obvious 
contradiction with those of Messrs. Parsons and Schneider. It 
also appears to be impossible to fit the sequence of events stated by 
Mr. Motten into that contained in the concordant narratives of 
the four professors, one of which was written at the time. Accord- 
ing to the latter (1) the Board acted Tuesday, June 16; (2) Wednes- 
day afternoon Professor Schneider informed Professor Hills of this 
action; (3) at five that afternoon the four professors called on Mr. 
Howbert; (4) early in the evening they met, decided that the 
committee was unsatisfactory, and so informed Mr. Howbert; (5) 
next morning they called on the President, and he agreed to call a 
special meeting and recommend that the three academic deans be 
the administrative committee. By Wednesday evening, then, the 
four professors had unanimously decided that Mr. Motten’s pres- 
ence on the committee was not acceptable to them. It does not seem 
probable that in the space of twenty-four hours or less Dean Par- 
sons would have congratulated Professor Motten on his appoint- 
ment, learned that he was “favorable to Dr. Slocum,” and for this 
reason informed him that he could not remain on the committee. 
This is what must have occurred, on Mr. Motten’s statement, if 
the interview with him of Dean Parsons took place, as the latter 
states, just before seeing the President. And as the President 
agreed to recommend the change of the committee, there would 
have been no point in offering either advice or threats to Mr. 
Motten thereafter, as the President himself informed him of the 
change that same day.t 

The committee are, therefore, of the opinion that the interview 
with Mr. Motten took place, as stated by Dean Parsons, immedi- 
ately before that with the President; and that the account of this 
interview given by Dean Parsons, and corroborated by the testi- 
mony of Professor Schneider as to the subsequent statements of 
Professor Motten, is correct, viz., that this interview was of the 
nature of friendly advice. The complaint of the Trustees, that in 
this interview Mr. Parsons ‘directed’? Mr. Motten to withdraw 
from the committee, is not sustained by the evidence. If the 


* Statement of R. H. Motten. 
t Memorandum of E. C. Hills. 
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Trustees have any complaint in the matter, it must be directed, not 
against any special act of Mr. Parsons personally in reference to 
Mr. Motten, but against the concordant action of Mr. Parsons and 
his colleagues in openly remonstrating with Mr. Howbert and the 
President, and of Mr. Parsons and Mr. Cajori in declining to serve 
on the administrative committee as formed by the Trustees. 

Even under normal conditions, the protest of two of the deans 
and two senior professors against the membership of a faculty com- 
mittee would surely not be regarded as injurious to the proper 
authority of the Trustees of a college or a university. In fact, in 
most institutions of the rank of Colorado College, the appointment 
of a faculty committee by the Board of Trustees, without previous 
consultation with the faculty, would be regarded as unusual. 
And in this case, as has been seen, the four professors had a special 
reason for their protest in the reasonable suspicion that the agree- 
ment made by the two trustees and the President was not being 
carried out in spirit as well as in letter. 


(D) The Complaint that the Letter of Protest Sent to the Trustees in 
August, 1916, Was Due to a Faculty Revolt Organized by Dean Parsons. 


The committee considers that this matter has been sufficiently 
discussed in the foregoing section of this report. It there appeared 
that the only step for which Mr. Parsons was separately and individ- 
ually responsible was his narrative of Mr. Stewart’s conversation 
with him on August 14, which narrative Mr. Stewart acknowledged 
to be correct; and that the subsequent acts of Messrs. Parsons, 
Cajori, and Hills, in revealing the situation to some of their col- 
leagues, and of the twelve professors in sending this letter to the 
Trustees, were warranted by the fact that the agreement made by 
Messrs. Howbert and Stewart was not being carried out, and by 
the reasonable belief that its execution was necessary in the interests 
of Colorado College. 

The complaint is, therefore, not sustained. 

(EZ) The Complaint that, During the Academic Year 1916-17, Dean 
Parsons Was Responsible for Some Instances in which the Charges 
against President Slocum Were Made Known to Persons not 
Before Informed. 

Of the nine professors who, together with Messrs. Parsons, Cajori, 
and Hills, signed the letter to the Trustees, direct testimony from 
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four relevant to the prior discretion of Dean Parsons is at hand, 
and implied testimony from a fifth. Messrs. Howe, Woodbridge, 
and Parish state that their first knowledge of the charges came to 
them through the conferences held in August, 1916; this is also 
implied as to Mr. Persons. Professor M. D. Ormes testifies that he 
heard a vague report of such charges from a person connected with 
the College (not one of the four professors) in May, 1916; that he 
questioned Dean Parsons, his intimate friend, as to what was meant 
by that, and he said that there was nothing to be said, that he could 
not say anything, or something like that; and that Dean Parsons 
told him nothing until August, at the time the larger group of 
professors were called into consultation.* 

Mr. Charles W. Haines testifies that he was Dean Parsons’ close 
personal friend, and also his legal adviser; but that Mr. Parsons did 
not inform him of these charges until August, 1916, when he was 
consulted in regard to the statement to be sent to the Trustees. 

The Rev. Arthur Taft testifies that it did not appear that the 
fact that such charges had been made was becoming known quite 
generally in the town until the early summer of 1917. 

The antecedent probability is, therefore, against Dean Parsons 
having given publicity to these charges during the months between 
August, 1916, and July, 1917. The Trustees mentioned no specific 
instances, and the committee have been able to find only two in- 
stances in which such behavior was charged or rather two com- 
plaints, for it is left uncertain whether they refer to different 
instances or not. 

In the first of these instances, the witness stated that he knew of 
one instance in which Dean Parsons had given unnecessary pub- 
licity to the charges; but on being requested to give an account of 
this instance, he replied that the matter was “given to (him) in 
confidence, and that (he) could not violate that confidence to give 
(us) the details.”” The committee have, therefore, rejected this 
statement, as not susceptible of verification. 

A certain conversation with Mr. Myron 8. Collins, the editor of 
the Colorado Springs Evening Telegraph, has been repeatedly men- 
tioned, it appears, as an instance of an attempt on the part of Dean 
Parsons to have the charges against President Slocum published. 
Professor Schneider, who was with Dean Parsons on this occasion, 
gives the following account of this incident: 

* Examination of M. D. Ormes. 
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“Thursday morning, the day after commencement, 1917, Dean 
Parsons called Dr. Cajori and myself over to his house to consult 
with him regarding a report he had had late Wednesday evening, 
in which it was told that Mr. Collins of the Evening Telegraph had 
said that a member of the Board of Trustees had said to him that 
the whole trouble at the College was a frame-up by a little group of 
disloyal faculty.men, led by Dean Parsons, and that the Trustees 
meant now to dismiss some of this group. After some discussion we 
decided that it would be best to go directly to Collins to inquire 


whether the Trustees had said these things. Because Dr. Cajori 


had been asked by members of the Board of Trustees to take the 
acting presidency, and because he expected to meet with the trus- 
tee who was reported to have made the remark, it was decided 
that Mr. Parsons and I go to Collins without Cajori. By telephone 
we at once arranged to meet Collins in the Gazette Building where 
the Telegraph is printed. In reply to our questioning, Collins said 
that he had been led to believe “that an injustice had been done to 
Dr. Slocum”. He denied that the member of the Board of Trustees 
had said the Trustees would dismiss members of the faculty. 
Because Mr. Collins had been misinformed, Dean Parsons then 
outlined briefly to Mr. Collins the history of the trouble at the 
College, and read parts of some of the statements. Not once was 
any request made that the story be published, nor was any hint 
given to that effect. Furthermore, none of the evidence was left 
with Mr. Collins. We definitely said to him that our purpose in 
coming was to find out if the report concerning the remarks of the 
Trustee was true. We also said that we felt, since he had a Trus- 
tee’s version, he ought to know the faculty side of the trouble at 
the College.’’* 

Mr. Collins, when examined by members of the committee, stated 
that a member of the college faculty—not Dean Parsons—had 
requested him not to publish anything in praise of Dr. Slocum, and 
had referred to the charges against him as a reason for not doing so; 
that shortly thereafter he had been asked by a trustee to publish 
an editorial in recognition of Dr. Slocum’s services, in connection 
with his retirement; that he had then called upon this trustee to 
ask him concerning the objections made to doing what had been 
requested; and that this trustee had assured him that the charges 
were trivial or groundless, and that a cruel injustice had been done 
to Dr. Slocum; that he then informed this unnamed faculty mem- 
ber of the circumstances of this interview, and his own conviction 

* Letter of E. C. Schneider to F. 8. Caldwell. 
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as a result that an injustice had been done; and that the call of Dean 
Parsons and Professor Schneider had followed. His answers in 
regard to the events of the interview follow: 

<2 of his visit to you with Dr. Schneider. A. What 
his object was of course, is opinion. Mr. LErevre: He didn’t re- 
quest you to publish anything? A. No. He didn’t request me. 
Mr. Houuianps: At the time, the same time, he furnished you 
with the special object of his visit? A. When he came in, either he 
or Mr. Schneider, I forget which, said that they had heard that I 
had said that this trustee that I had been to see, who asked me for 
an editorial, had said that they were going to fire him, and wanted 
to know if that was so. I said it was not so. I said I told him if 
that was so that they certainly ought to be canned. It was my 
suggestion that there ought to be a wholesale cleaning out—my 
suggestion—not the trustee’s. Then he went on and told me in a 
general way and brought out these . . . statements.’’* 

On comparing this testimony with that of Dr. Schneider, it is 
clear that the purpose of Dean Parsons, in this interview, was to 
defend himself and his colleagues against grave charges of misbehav- 
ior. It is also clear that there was occasion for doing this, since the 
statements of the trustee to Mr. Collins had been of such a char- 
acter as to lead Mr. Collins, an alumnus of the College, to say that 
all these members of the faculty should be dismissed. There was 
nothing said or done that could be interpreted as meaning that 
publicity was desired, and no material left which would have made 
publication possible. If this is one of the reasons for this complaint 
of the Trustees, it does not appear to the committee to be a valid 
one. At the same time, it does appear that Dean Parsons was ill- 
advised in entering into details in his statement to Mr. Collins, and 
not confining himself to a general explanation of the fact that the 
faculty had acted for what he believed to be the best interest of 
the College. This indiscretion was excusable by the exciting cir- 
cumstances. The much graver indiscretion was that of the un- 
named member of the faculty, whose foolish and unnecessary zeal 
started the chain of events leading up to this incident. 

In sum, the committee finds that none of the complaints alleged 
by the Trustees as grounds for the dismissal of Dean Parsons, so 
far as they have been able to discover them, are sustained by the 
evidence. 

* Examination of Myron 8. Collins, March 2, 1917. 
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The complaint that Dean Parsons had obstinately refused reason- 
able offers of an equitable settlement of the controversy, since his 
dismissal, will be discussed in the following section, together with 
the acts of the present President of Colorado College, Dr. C. A. 
Duniway, in relation to the case of Dean Parsons. 


IV. PrRoposats FOR SETTLEMENT OF THE CONTROVERSY ARISING 
FROM THE DISMISSAL. 


In the third and fourth paragraph of their circular letter, the 
Trustees state that Dean Parsons had shown the truth of their 
judgment of him by the fact that “‘his actions then”’ (i. e., at the 
time of his dismissal), ‘‘and since prove that he was not willing to 
submit his case to the decision of the Board of Trustees, after 
hearings which they were always willing to hold,’’ and that he has 
rejected two proffers of settlement for the controversy. 

The weight of these statements can best be estimated by means 
of a narrative of the various acts of the Trustees and of President 
Duniway in this matter, between the date of the dismissal and that 
of the circular letter to the alumni, together with the events which 
led up to these acts, so far as the circumstances have not been 
sufficiently recounted in the preceding section. Testimony or evi- 
dence will be cited only where the matters mentioned are not 
evident facts of public knowledge. 

The conference or joint meeting between the executive commit- 
tee of the Trustees and the faculty, on July 8, 1917, was in no 
sense a hearing, as has been seen already. On July 9 Dean Parsons 
was formally dismissed. On July 10, in conversation with Mr. 
Howbert, Dean Cajori was informed that the Trustees intended to 
give a hearing to Professor Albright, or that he, Mr. Howbert, 
thought that Professor Albright should have a hearing; whereupon 
Dean Cajori asked Mr. Howbert if such a hearing could not be given 
to Dean Parsons also, and Mr. Howbert replied that it could not.* 

On July 17, Messrs. Cajori and Schneider, as members of the group 
of four professors, and also as members of the faculty executive 
committee, addressed a letter of protest to each member of the 
Board, against the dismissal of Dean Parsons, against the refusal 
to give him a hearing on charges, and against singling him out as 
especially responsible for things done with the consent and approval 
of all four professors. ‘‘Only one of the trustees acknowledged the 

* Depositions of F. Cajori and E. 8. Parsons. 
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receipt of this letter; no action was taken by them.” On July 21, 
after a prolonged discussion of the case with Messrs. Stewart, Shove, 
and Vance of the Board of Trustees, Messrs. Cajori and Schneider 


handed to Mr. Stewart a formal request for a “‘re-opening”’ of the 


case of Dean Parsons. It should be remembered that Dean Cajori 
was the chairman of the faculty executive committee. No reply 
to this request was received until November 16, at which time 
President Duniway informed Dean Cajori of the action of the Board 
proposing ‘‘ mediation.’’* 

August 4, Mr. Stewart addressed a note to Dean Parsons asking 
him to meet with members of the Board of Trustees on the after- 
noon of the 7th. In accordance with this request, Mr. Parsons ap- 
peared before a group of five trustees. He testifies that he stated 
to these trustees, at the beginning and also at the end of their dis- 
cussion, that he did not regard this as a hearing, and that they 
agreed that it was not. It was clearly not a hearing in any judicial 
sense, since no official statement of charges was supplied to Mr. 
Parsons before it took place, no one was present save the Trustees 
and himself, no witnesses were called or evidence adduced, and the 
trustees present were not a quorum of the Board.t 

August 14, Mr. Caldwell, acting for a group of alumni, sent a 
letter to the Board, which has already been quoted. The hearing 
requested for this group was granted, but the statement of charges 
desired was not supplied. At the hearing, August 25, the Trustees 
denied that the charges discussed were the real grounds on which 
they had dismissed Dean Parsons, although these charges appear to 
have been in large part identical with those matters about which 
the five Trustees had questioned Mr. Parsons a week before. In 
consequence of this repudiation of the charges discussed by the 
alumni, on August 27 Mr. Caldwell again addressed a letter to the 
Trustees, asking for an official statement of the grounds for the dis- 
missal; and in the last paragraph of this letter, already quoted, he 
stated that if this were done, Dean Parsons was prepared to appear 
before the Board and submit to examination on these charges, in 
the presence of the alumni. The Trustees took no notice whatever 
of this letter.{ 

* Deposition of F. Cajori, and letters in Appendix B. 


t Deposition of E. 8. Parsons; as to the preliminary arrangements for this con-_, | 


ference, depositions of George M. Howe and Atherton Noyes. 
t Deposition of F. Caldwell. 
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August 30, the Board held a formal meeting, before which it 
heard several petitioners and remonstrants in the Parsons matter, 
including the pastors of Congregational churches in Denver and 
Colorado Springs. It is to be noted that by this time Dr. C. A. 
Duniway had become President of Colorado College, and, therefore, 
shares responsibility with the Board for their acts in this matter on 
and after this date. At this meeting, the Board came to a decision 
which President Duniway announced to Mr. Parsons in the following 
letter: 

*“CoLoRADO COLLEGE, 
CoLorapo SprinGs, COLORADO. 
August 31, 1917. 


‘Dean Epwarp Parsons 


“‘My dear Dean Parsons: I wish hereby to report to you the fol- 
lowing action of the Trustees of Colorado College, taken at the meet- 
ing yesterday, August 30. ‘That the Board approve the recommen- 
dation of President Duniway, and hereby reconsider and rescind the 
dismissal of Dean Parsons, reinstating him in his position in the 
faculty, but with leave of absence for the collegiate year 1917-18, 
and with postponement of determination of his continuing status 
in the College until June, 1918.’ 

“Believing that action is the best solution obtainable in very 
complicated and difficult circumstances, and hoping that you will 
soon be able to arrange satisfactorily for profitable use of your 
year’s leave of absence, I am 

“Very truly, 
“C. A. Duniway, 
“ President.” 


On the following day Mr. Parsons handed a letter to President 
Duniway, requesting an interpretation of this action of “reinstate- 
ment,” and received a written reply as follows: 

“Your understanding is correct, that your status, under the 
action taken by the Board on August 30, will be essentially the same 
as that of any other member of the Faculty, in that, after the close 
of the year 1917-18, you would still remain dean and head pro- 
fessor of English, unless dismissed from either or both positions 
* the Board of Trustees, after an adequate hearing.”’* 


* Letters of E. S. Parsons and C. A. Duniway, September 1, 1917. 
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Mr. Parsons states that when he presented his letter of inquiry 
to President Duniway, the latter insisted that two changes be made 
in the question asked therein, which read in its original form as fol- 
lows: 

“If so, apparently, my status, if I accept the proposition of the 
Board, will be essentially the same as that of any other member of 
the faculty, and after the close of the year 1917-18, I shall remain 
dean and head professor of English unless I am dismissed from these 
positions, etc.’”” Mr. Parsons states that ‘“‘Dr. Duniway insisted 
that I change the underlined ‘and’ to ‘in that,’ and the expression 
‘from these positions’ to ‘from either or both positions.’”’ It will 
be seen that President Duniway used these expressions in his reply.* 

A few days after this interchange of letters, a committee of the 
Denver Chapter of the Colorado College Alumni called upon Presi- 
dent Duniway, in order to secure exact information regarding the 
meaning of the action taken by himself and the Trustees. In reply 
to their questions, they were informed that ‘‘the enforced leave of 
absence of Dean Parsons referred to in the resolutions was without 
pay, and that the action of the Trustees merely postponed the deter- 
mination of the status of Dean Parsons, which was in the meantime 
not that of the other members of the faculty,” in that they were 
not under charges, and he was.t 

Having this information before him, Dean Parsons naturally 
declined to accept this ungenerous proposal for a “‘settlement”’ of 
the troublesome controversy, at his own expense, in which the sole 
definite assurance for the future was the promise, by the President, 
but not by the Board, that he would not be dismissed at the end of 
the year until a hearing of some sort had taken place. 

President Duniway states that he arranged this “‘settlement”’ in 
good faith, as the utmost he could secure from the Board of Trus- 
tees, and in the hopes that the interval of “leave of absence” might 
allow all persons concerned in the controversy to take a calmer 
view of it. It appears to this committee that he should not have 
made himself responsible for such a proposal, which must seem to 
third parties to be in the interest only of his own personal con- 
venience, since it required a professor who insisted that he had been 
deeply injured by the Trustees, to accept a year’s suspension with- 

* Deposition of E. 8. Parsons, in reply to questions, March 23, 1918. 


t Resolutions of Denver Chapter, published September 12, 1917; depositions of 
E. S. Parsons and F. Caldwell. 
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out pay, under charges left indefinite, as a ‘‘settlement,’’ in return 
for the assurance that he would not be dismissed at the end of the 
year or later uatil after a hearing had taken place, presumably be- 
fore the same persons who had dismissed him in the first place. 

About this time, on or about September 12, another plan for 
terminating the controversy was proposed by Mr. Henry C. Hall. 
In conference with various members of the faculty and repre- 
sentatives of the alumni, Mr. Hall proposed that the Trustees, the 
Faculty, and Dean Parsons should each select members of a board 
of arbitration; that this board should consider the difficulties which 
had arisen in the administration of the College in general, as well 
as in the case of Dean Parsons in particular; and that all parties 
should agree in advance to abide by its decisions in these matters, 
whatever they might be. These proposals were accepted by the 
Faculty members consulted, and also by Dean Parsons. They 
were then informally presented to members of the Board of Trus- 
tees; but the Board did not take any action to carry out the proposed 
plan, which would have provided an equitable settlement of the 
matters in controversy, by a judicial and final decision. 

On September 27 the Annual Conference of Congregational 
Churches in Colorado met, and adopted resolutions in which they 
condemned the action of the Board of Trustees in the Parsons case, 
requested the immediate and unconditional reinstatement of Dean 
Parsons, and asked that if this were not done the Trustees should 
submit the controversy to arbitration. The final paragraph of 
these resolutions reads: 

“‘ Resolved further, that, if the Trustees find it impossible to agree 
to such reinstatement, we recommend the submission of the whole 
controversy to a board of arbitration as suggested by the faculty 
and the alumni associations of Denver, Pike’s Peak, and Pueblo, it 
being understood that Dean Parsons, the Faculty, the alumni 
association, and the Trustees pledge themselves to abide by the 
findings of the arbitration board.” 

President Duniway had made a statement to the conference 
before these resolutions were adopted, in which he presented the 
view of the controversy taken by himself. It was afterwards re- 
ported, by several witnesses, that he said, in effect, that only four- 
teen or sixteen members of a faculty of over sixty were in sympathy 
with Dean Parsons.* Because of this and other remarks of President 

* Statements of Rev. Fred Staff, Rev. F. L. Moore, and Mrs. J. R. Gile. 
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Duniway at this time, a meeting of about thirty members of the 
faculty, on the afternoon of October 19, decided that the entire 
faculty should be canvassed, each member being asked to indicate 
his or her attitude in regard to the dismissal of Dean Parsons; and 
that President Duniway should be asked to meet with the men of 
the faculty and explain his statements. The results of the canvass 
which followed are stated as follows: 


** According to the published lists, there are, in 1917-18, 49 members of the 
Colorado College Faculty. Of the 49 members, 42 are in residence and 7 on 
leave of absence. Two of those on leave of absence are in the military service of 
the government, and have either not received or have not replied to communica- 
tions sent them. All of the remaining members of the faculty have been can- 
vassed, the following questions being asked: ‘What is your position concerning 
the dismissal of Dean Parsons? Do you object to the action of the Trustees, do 
you favor such action, or are you neutral?’ Of the 49 members, 40 signed a state- 
ment ‘objecting to the action of the Trustees,’ the two members who are in serv- 
ice are known to hold the same position, three (all new men this year) sign as 
neutrals, and four refused to commit themselves.’’* 

The meeting with President Duniway occurred on the evening of 
October 18. Twenty-two of the 26 male members of the faculty 
were present. It is unnecessary to report the details of the discus- 
sion concerning the statements said to have been made before the 
conference in Pueblo. Towards the end of the meeting, the talk 
turned on the policy of the college administration for the future. 
The following account is given by one of those present of the pro- 
ceedings at this point: 


“Professor Schneider made it quite clear that the faculty felt that President 
Duniway was on the side of the Trustees and could not be trusted to represent 
the position of the Faculty to the Board; consequently there could be no sympathy 
between them. . . . Professor Strieby made a long and very convincing 
plea for the adoption of the arbitration plan; the College was rapidly losing a 
constituency built up by years of patient endeavor on the part of unusually 
capable men. . . . He felt the arbitration proposal gave the Trustees a 
great opportunity to save the College and their own faces at the same time. Dean 
Cajori also made a very eloquent speech in support of arbitration; he regarded it 
as absolutely the only salvation for the College, and appealed to President Duni- 
way to use all the influence he had with the Trustees to secure its acceptance; 

; if the President would only come out and take this stand for justice 
firmly, he was sure the Trustees would yield to his recommendation, and he would 
win the loyal co-operation of his faculty. To all this President Duniway replied 
that he was practically certain the Trustees would never consent to arbitrate 
the Parsons case; they regarded that as closed; he did not feel that he could recom- 
mend it to them. He had been told when he came here that the Trustees would 


* Affidavit of Professors Persons and Ellingwood, with original signatures. 
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accept the entire responsibility for the action taken last July, that he was not to 
accept any responsibility at all, that he was to keep out of it. Of course, he said, 
it had been impossible to keep out of it altogether, but he was still reluctant to 
enter into it any more than he had to. When he came to the point where he could 
no longer carry out the will of the Board, he felt it was his duty to resign. Finally, 
in answer to further appeals, he suggested that perhaps a few members of the 
faculty might meet with him and see if they could not agree upon some plan of 
limited arbitration, which he could conscientiously urge upon the Board—in fact 
he would suggest that these same members of the faculty go with him before the 
Board and present their case themselves.’’* 


At about this time a mass-meeting of the student body instructed 
the “Student Commission”’ to inquire into the controversy. This 
commission held a meeting on October 30, sending requests to mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees, the faculty, and alumni, and also to 
President Duniway, to be present at that time, several days 
before. No Trustees were present, but a prolonged discussion of 
various matters connected with the case took place. The report 
of this commission was presented to a student mass-meeting on 
November 9. This meeting then unanimously adopted resolutions 
addressed to the Board of Trustees, urging that “an immediate 
settlement is necessary both for the maintenance of the academic 
standing of Colorado College among other colleges and for the pre- 
servation of the value of a degree to the individual student,” and 
concluded as follows: 

“‘ Resolved, that we, the students of Colorado College, in special 
meeting assembled, do hereby urge upon the Trustees of this insti- 
tution a reconsideration of their action towards Dr. Parsons, either 
by means of the method of arbitration already proposed by Henry 
C. Hall, or by a fair and impartial hearing at which Facuity mem- 
bers have an opportunity to present their side of the case.”’ 

On November 16 the Board of Trustees met, and adopted a min- 
ute which, after recounting under ten heads the communications 
addressed to them, since their action of August 30, in regard to the 
case of Dean Parsons, proceeds as follows: 


“Be it resolved, that we, the members of the Board of Trustees of Colorado 
College, notwithstanding our opinion that the dismissal of Dr. E. 8. Parsons in 
July last, was justified by his conduct in collegiate matters, and by his attitude 
towards this Board, declure our continued willingness to grant him further hear- 
ings for the presentation of any material evidence which he may wish to lay before 
us. Not only was this implied by our vote of August 30 to reinstate him, but he 
was assured in writing that he would not again be dismissed unless such action 
should be decided upon after an adequate hearing. Should he request it, a hearing 


* Deposition of Professor A. R. Ellingwood. 
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will be expedited, to be given as promptly as it can be satisfactorily arranged. 
From the information now before us it appears that Dr. Parsons does not ask or 
desire this Board to grant him a hearing, and therefore, we take no further action 
on the subject at this time. 

. Be it resolved, that we would be willing for the sake of conciliation to provide 
for a full investigation by a disinterested educator as mediator, asking him to 
make recommendations for the wise settlement of controversy regarding the case 
of Dean Parsons. The choice of a distinguished educator as mediator we would 
leave to agreement by President Argo, of the general Alumni Association, Dean 
Cajori of the Faculty, and Mr. Irving Howbert of this Board. To these ends 
Mr. Howbert is hereby authorized to take appropriate action on behalf of the 
Board, if it should appear to him that this proposal will be accepted by those 
concerned.” 


Mr. Parsons was informed of this action of the Board by a letter 
from President Duniway, in which the latter inquired what his 
wishes were in regard to the proposed ‘“ mediation.”’ 

After consultation with Professor A. A. Young, the Chairman of 
this Association’s Committee on Academic Freedom and Academic 
Tenure, he replied as follows: 


“Dec. 11, 1917. 
*Presipent C. A. Duntway 


“Dear Dr. Duniway: . . . The plan, as I understood it, provides for the 
selection by a committee consisting of Mr. Howbert from the Trustees, Dean 
Cajori from the faculty, and Mr. Argo from the alumni, of a distinguished edu- 
cator to act as a mediator in the College controversy. After a full investigation of 
the situation the mediator would make ‘recommendations’ for a wise settlement. 
The term used implies what you made plain to a faculty committee on November 
19, that the suggestions of the mediator would be recommendations only, to be 
accepted or rejected by the Board of Trustees as they should decide after the rec- 
ommendations should be made. 

“In reply to the request of your letter, that I express my ‘wishes’ concerning 
this proposed plan, I would say, first: When, in September of the present year, 
the Trustees failed to accept my so-called ultimatum, which insisted upon uncon- 
ditional reinstatement, the whole matter of my College status passed out of my 
hands into the hands of the alumni and faculty. Since that time the negotiations 
with the Trustees have been entirely conducted by them. I have had no share 
whatever in these negotiations. 

“That the Trustees do not consider me a party to the present negotiations is 
to be clearly recognized in the composition of the committee they have selected. 
They have put on this committee one representative of each party to the con- 
troversy, namely: one trustee, one of the faculty, one of the alumni. 

“ As I am no longer, in the judgment of the Trustees, a member of the faculty, 
I am not, and I cannot become, in any sense a party to such mediation. It is not 
for me, but it is for the alumni and the faculty, to accept or reject the proposal. 

“ But, though I must, therefore, decline to be considered a party to the proposed 
mediation, the plan has my cordial approval. . . . For the sake of the Col- 
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lege, its present and its future, I sincerely hope that the alumni and the faculty 
will agree to it; and if, as a result of the mediation, the three parties unite upon a 
plan for the settlement of the controversy that they consider satisfactory, and 
it is something they feel should be submitted to me, I shall be most glad to give 
the proposal my very careful consideration. 


“Yours very truly, 
“Epwarp S. Parsons.” 


At the same time, under date of December 10, Chairman Young 
sent a letter of explanation to President Duniway, in part as follows: 


“T had a talk with Professor Parsons yesterday. He showed me his correspon- 
dence with you respecting the proposals for the appointment of a mediator. 
The proposal is, of course, a very difficult one for Professor Parsons to reject, 
because by so doing he may make himself appear to be particularly recalcitrant 
and stubborn. After some consideration, however, I thought I had to advise 
Professor Parsons not to accept the proposal of mediation; that is, not to make 
himself a party to mediation proceedings. The position Professor Parsons took 
in his letter to you, viz., that as he was, in the judgment of the Trustees, no longer 
a member of the faculty of Colorado College, he could, therefore, not be a party 
to any mediation between different elements or interests in the institution, seems 
wholly sound. In addition, I have some doubt about the appropriateness of 
mediation proceedings in this particular kind of difficulty. Mediation almost 
always implies the existence of some possibility of ‘give and take’ in a dispute. 
It suggests compromise, mutual adjustment, and final agreement, upon middle 
ground. Now, from what I know, of the Colorado College situation, there are 
some difficulties that might very well be handled by mediation. But, by the very 
terms of their resolutions, it is clear that the Trustees have the very definite 
opinion that Professor Parsons’ dismissal was wholly justified, while Professor 
Parsons and his friends are so thoroughly convinced that the dismissal was wholly 
unjustified that they ask for absolutely complete reinstatement. This is not a 
matter for mediation, it is a matter for judiciary decision. 

“However, Professor Parsons, as I understand his position, welcomes mediation 
as a method of bringing about a better understanding between the various con- 
flicting parties and elements in the College. If such mediation should result in 
general agreement between the faculty, the alumni, and the Trustees, as to 
what Professor Parsons’ own attitude and actions should be he would, I am sure, 
be compelled to attach very great weight to such recommendations. 

“I write this letter in order to help clarify Professor Parsons’ own attitude, 
which seems to me the only one he could possibly take, and yet likely to be mis- 
interpreted.” 


President Duniway replied to these letters as follows: 


“December 18, 1917. 

“Dr. Epwarp 8. Parsons : 

“‘ My dear Dr. Parsons: I am in receipt of your letter of December 11 in which 
you state that you cannot become in any sense a party to mediation regarding 
your status in the faculty of Colorado College, which was proposed by the Trus- 
tees in one of their resolutions adopted on November 16. 
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“Tnasmuch as you decline to participate in the proposed mediation, Mr. How- 
bert, who was asked to represent the Trustees in the choice of a mediator, will 
not proceed further in the suggested action. 

“Tf I do not take up and answer various issues raised in your letter it is not 
because I admit the validity of the positions taken by you. The offer made by 


‘the Trustees to submit ‘the case of Dean Parsons’ to a disinterested mediator 


was made in good faith and in such terms that its success would not depend upon, 
and ought not to have been hindered by, technicalities. 
“Very truly, 
“C. A. Dunrway, President.” 


“December 18, 1917. 
“Proressor A. A. YouNG ‘ 

“My dear Professor Young: I am in receipt of your letter of December 10 
regarding the case of Dean Parsons, our proposal of mediation, and the committee 
which you appointed to report upon the Colorado College situation. 

“It is apparent to me that you have been badly advised regarding the case of 
Dean Parsons. Not only ‘may he make himself appear to be particularly recal- 
citrant and stubborn,’ as you remark, but this is exactly what he has actually done. 
The proposal for mediation was made in good faith and was a reasonable way to 
bring about a settlement of difficulties if Dean Parsons really desired such settle- 
ment. The fact that by declining to accept an earlier action of the Board rein- 
stating him he has kept himself from being now a member of the faculty makes 
no essential difference as far as mediation is concerned. The main point of the 
mediation would have been consideration and settlement of the question of rein- 
statement. Of course, if Dean Parsons continues to stand on the ultimatum an- 
nounced last September, when he demanded, ‘immediate, complete, and uncondi- 
tional reinstatement,’ with a guarantee that no charges against him would be 
revived, then mediation is impossible. 

“The suggestion that mediation can proceed without his participation seems 
to me futile. If one of the principals to a difference will not participate in media- 
tion there can be no real mediation. Professor Parsons has been so ‘recalcitrant 
and stubborn’ that in my opinion he has eliminated further consideration of meas- 
ures for his reinstatement. . ... . 
“Very truly, 

“C, A. Dunrway, President.” 


Extended comment upon this last proposal of the Trustees, and 
the attitude taken by President Duniway in the correspondence just 
quoted, seems unnecessary to this committee. After a preliminary 
declaration of their continued firm conviction that the dismissal of 
Dean Parsons was wholly justified, in a preamble which incidentally, 
in its phrases concerning a “‘continued willingness to grant further 
hearings,” and so on, seriously misstates or distorts the facts of 
record already recounted, the Trustees then went on to propose 
“mediation,” and also to name all the members of the committee 
which was to select the mediator, thus excluding Dean Parsons from 
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any part in the proceedings. Moreover, the Trustees expected to 
treat the proposals of the mediator as recommendations only. 
This is the behavior of a judge, not of a party to mediation. In 
fact, through the letter of President Duniway, he and the Trustees 
in effect decline to proceed with the plan, unless Professor Parsons 
will make himself a party to mediation proceedings in which he is 
not represented, to which the Trustees themselves do not become a 
party, and in regard to an issue which required judicial decision, 
not compromise, and concerning which the Trustees announce that 
their mind is made up. The recalcitrancy and stubbornness do not 
appear to be on the side of Mr. Parsons in this matter, especially 
since he had stated, what was obviously enough the fact, that he 
must give most careful consideration to any proposal which might 
result from the mediation proceedings. To this committee, the 
‘“‘mediation”’ proposal and its sequel appear to be as unworthy an 
evasion of the essential demands of justice in this case, as the earlier 
“reinstatement” had been. 

The committee also find that the preceding narrative of the 
dealings of the Trustees with this case shows that at no time have 
adequate hearings been afforded or offered to Dean Parsons; but 
that on the contrary the Trustees have disregarded or refused re- 
quests and opportunities for such hearings, both formal and informal; 
that the two settlements for the controversy proposed by them have 
been of such a nature that Dean Parsons could not reasonably be 
expected to accept them; but that on the contrary the Trustees 
have not accepted reasonable proposals, including judicial arbitra- 
tion, made by Dean Parsons and his friends. The Trustees have no 
ground, therefore, for their complaint in regard to the behavior of 
Dean Parsons subsequent to his dismissal, quoted at the beginning 
of this section of the report. 

In regard to President Duniway in particular, your committee 
feel that he has not shown a sufficient sense of his special personal 
and official responsibility to bring about an adequate judicial 
hearing of the case of Dean Parsons. A Board of Trustees cannot 
absolve a college president from responsibility for the moral debts 
of the institution, on the ground that those debts were contracted 
by them before his appointment. He accepts the debts with the 
office. And, as the head of the faculty, as well, President Duniway 
incurred a special responsibility towards those of its members, 
most of them professors of long and honorable service, who felt that 
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their honor had been attacked, along with that of Mr. Parsons, by 
the circumstances of his dismissal, since they had acted with him 
during the two years preceding. President Duniway attempted to 
satisfy these responsibilities by various compromises. The event 
has proved once more that such controversies cannot be settled in 
this way; what the Trustees did in July, 1917, made compromise 
impossible. 

The committee must also regretfully report that, in spite of re- 
peated requests, President Duniway has been of little assistance to 
it. The few letters and documents he has supplied refer wholly to 
the time since the dismissal of Mr. Parsons; and he has tacitly 
shared in the refusal of the Board of Trustees to participate or assist 
in this investigation. 


SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 


The committee finds that the charges of Dean Parsons and his 
friends against the Board of Trustees of Colorado College are sus- 
tained, in that: 

(1) The manner of the dismissal of Dean Parsons was arbitrary 
and unjust. No charges were stated, and no hearing given. The 
circumstances at the time did not require haste, and did not excuse 
the injustice of this procedure in any way. The Trustees have 
maintained their unjust and arbitrary attitude since that time, and 
have refused or evaded requests and opportunities for a just hear- 
ing, on stated charges, in the presence of third parties. They have 
also refused to take any part in the present investigation, or to make 
official statement to this committee, to the alumni, or to Dean 
Parsons himself, of any specific charges against him. 

(2) It is morally certain that the chief immediate cause of the 
action of the Trustees in dismissing Dean Parsons was resentment 
at the part which he had taken in urging and bringing about the 
resignation of President W. F. Slocum. Dean Parsons had as 
colleagues in this course of action three other members of the Col- 
lege faculty, who shared in the responsibility for all decisions taken. 
The committee believes that, under the circumstances at the time, 
these four professors were reasonably warranted in their sincere con- 
viction that the immediate resignation of all control of the internal 
affairs of the College by the President was necessary in the interests 
of the institution. Two of the trustees originally informed told 
these men that they concurred with this judgment; they also entered 
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into an agreement with them in regard to the retirement of the 
President from active control, and, somewhat later, from office. 
This agreement was not carried out until a vigorous protest was 
made to the Board at large, by a larger group of faculty members. 
These Trustees seem not to have frankly stated to the faculty 
members concerned, either their own change of attitude, or the rea- 
sons for this change. The Trustees, therefore, had no just ground 
of complaint in regard to the insistence of Dean Parsons that the 
President should retire. 

(3) Various other complaints of the Trustees against Dean 
Parsons, so far as they are discoverable, or susceptible of exact inves- 
tigation, appear to the committee either not to be sustained by the 
evidence, or, in so far as they are sustained, to be trivial and incon- 
sequential. 

(4) The acts of the Trustees since the dismissal, and more recently 
those of President Duniway, have shown that the administration of 
Colorado College did not desire any fair, complete or genuinely 
judicial investigation of the case of Dean Parsons to take place. 

The committee feels constrained to remark, further, that the 
attitude of the majority of the members of the Board of Trustees 
and of the Board as a body towards the faculty has been character- 
ized by grave discourtesy, a lack of openness and candor, and an 
habitual disregard of the fact that the administrative officers and 
teaching staff of a college have large and definite moral responsi- 
bilities in relation to the internal conditions and standards of the 
institution with which they are connected. 


Respectfully submitted: 


F. 8. Joun L. Lowsgs,* 
Georce Lerevre, H. A. 
Epmunp H. Chairman. 


*I concur in the findings of the foregoing report, with the following reservation 
for which the committee as a whole is not to be held responsible. 

No non-delegated body within a faculty, however sincere its convictions, 
has a right to assume functions which properly belong to the faculty as a whole, 
or to some responsible committee chosen by it. In the present case, for a period 
extending over months, a self-constituted and later self-enlarged body, the so- 
called “faculty group,” without authority from or consultation with the faculty 
as such, took steps and carried on negotiations which vitally affected the general 
interests of the College. This procedure is undoubtedly explicable throughout, 
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By direction of the Committee on Academic Freedom and Aca- 
demic Tenure, I have, as acting chairman of the committee, exam- 
ined the report of the Committee of Inquiry on conditions in Col- 
orado College, and have also examined the entire body of testimony 


‘in the case. I find the procedure of the committee to be in accord 


with the principles adopted by the General Committee, and in be- 
half of the latter committee approve the publication of the report. 


O. LovEJoy, 


President of the Association and Acting Chairman of the Committee 
on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure. 


and may at the very outset have been rendered necessary, by the delicacy and 
difficulty of the situation which existed, and the sincerity of the motives leading 
to it is not impugned. But these considerations do not alter the funda- 
mental principle involved, or, in my opinion, relieve the policy as such from con- 
demnation, as in essence (even when not in intention) subversive of the rights 


and the authority of a faculty. 
Joun L. Lowes. 
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APPENDIX A 
July 10, 1917. 
Proressor FRANK THILLY, 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Dear Dr. Thilly: 


I am sending you this afternoon a telegram appealing to the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors for an investigation on behalf of Professor Albright 
and myself whose resignations have been requested in my case, and suggested in 
his. We were given no hearing whatever. I enclose a copy of the statement 
which has been published in one of the Colorado papers which will give you my own 
estimate of the reasons for the demand of the resignations. Other members of 
the faculty are writing to you from their point of view. We hope that the investi- 
gation may be prompt and thorough and that it may cover the whole very dis- 
agreeable situation at Colorado College. This is asked not so much for ourselves 
as for the good of the other members of the faculty and of the institution itself, 
the future of which is in grave danger. 

Hoping the Association will see its way clear to grant this request and investi- 
gate the situation in the very near future, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Epwarp S. Parsons. 


July 11, 1917. 
Proressor FRANK THILLY, 
President of the American Association of University Professors. 


Dear Sir: 


Other members of the Faculty of Colorado College have already communi- 
cated with you and set forth the circumstances which have caused the Trustees of 
Colorado College to dismiss Dean Edward S. Parsons and to ask for the resigna- 
tion of Professor Guy H. Albright. In my judgment the two men have received 
unjust treatment. I hope the American Association of University Professors 
will assume the burden of making a speedy and thorough investigation, for the 
future good, not only of professors at Colorado College, but professors throughout 
the country. When a dean who has given twenty-five years of able and loyal 
service to an institution is dismissed without specific statement, in writing, of the 
charges against him and without a judicial hearing, then the time has arrived for 
a public investigation. 

I am, very sincerely yours, 
Fiortan Casori, 
Chairman of Local Chapter, A. A. U. P. 


Wooptanp Park, Cororapo, July 12, 1917. 
Proressor Frank THILLY, 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Dear Professor Thilly: 
We are informed that Dean Edward 8. Parsons of Colorado College has com- 
municated with you, requesting an investigation by the American Association of 
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University Professors of affairs at the College, because the Board of Trustees has 
dismissed him from the institution. We herewith request the Association to under- 
take this investigation. . . 

The Trustees failed completely to make any but the most vague charges against 
Dean Parsons. . . . We believe that Dean Parsons and Professor Albright 
have at no time been guilty of conduct justifying dismissal from the institution. 
We wish, moreover, to state that both stand high in the respect and esteem of the 
Faculty, alumni and students of the College, and have been most loyal and 
devoted in their service to the institution. We regard the dismissal of Dean 
Parsons and the notice served upon Professor Albright as grossly unjust. We 
believe further that the attack upon these men is in essence an attack upon 
practically a majority of the faculty, and therefore request that the scope of the 
investigation be made broad enough to include the whole situation at the College 
beginning with the circumstances that led to Dr. Slocum’s resignation. 

Very truly yours, 
Greorce M. Howe. 
Homer E. Woopsrince. 


1205 Wood Avenue, 
Cotorapo Springs, Coo. 


Proressor FraNK THILLY, 

President of the American Association of College Professors. 
Dear Sir: 

A telegram has informed you that the Trustees of Colorado College were 
threatening to dismiss Dean Edward S. Parsons and Professor G. H. Albright. 
In the case of Professor Parsons the dismissal is now an accomplished fact. 
Bureaucratic methods were used. . . . The cases had been prejudged and 
the verdict rendered without any chance being given for a hearing. 
have been a colleague of Dean Parsons here for twenty-five years, and of Professor 
Albright for the ten years since he came to Colorado College. There are no men 
on any faculty who are more open-minded, more sympathetic with students, 
more idealistic and devoted in all their college and personal life. To say that one 
cannot work with either of them is to judge oneself. This Trustee action arises, 
in the opinion of the faculty, not in the reasons given, but from the resentment of 
the Trustees at the active participation of these men in the movement which 
resulted in President Slocum’s resignation. 

Very truly yours, 
ATHERTON NoyEs, 
Professor of English. 


Springs, Coxo., July 12, 1917. 
PresiIDENT FRANK THILLY, 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
My dear Sir: 
At a special meeting of the Pike’s Peak Chapter of the Colorado College Alumni 
Association, ealled and presided over by the president, Mr. William Jackson, Jr., 
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on July 11, the secretary was instructed to send to you copies of the letters which @ 
they unanimously voted to send to Dean Edward S. Parsons and Professor Guy 
H. Albright. I enclose the same herewith. 
Yours very truly, 
JOHNSON. 
Acting Secretary, Pike’s Peak Chapter, Colorado College Alumni Association. 
Association of American University Professors. 


(Western Union Telegram.) 


Denver, Coro., July 19-17. 

Proresson Frank THILLY, 

Cornell University, 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

The Denver branch of Colorado College Alumni Association expresses confidence 
in pending investigation of affairs at Colorado College by American Association 
of University Professors, and respectfully urges that this be made with the utmost 
thoroughness and as soon as possible. 

AtBert WASLEY, 
President. 


APPENDIX B 
July 17, 1917. 
Mr. Irvine HowsBert, 
Member of Board of Trustees, Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


My dear Sir: 


We, the undersigned, desire to enter our protest against the singling out of one 
man of the faculty of Colorado College from the group of four who found it neces- 
sary in December, 1915, to take up the charges against our former President. As 
you know, the group of four consisted of Cajori, Hills, Parsons, and Schneider. 
These men worked together from December, 1915, to August, 1916, and have 
equally shared in the initiative which led to the knowledge of the case being 
brought to three of the Trustees. In all that we have done, each is equally 
responsible. We do not believe that the action of these four men was a breach of 
loyalty to the institution; these men were confronted with a difficult and dis- 
agreeable duty. However, if it were true that they were overzealous and dis- 
loyal, why single out one of the group for punishment? 

We protest, moreover, against the action which some members of the Board of 
Trustees have taken since July 7, 1917. 

These Trustees dismissed Dean Parsons without giving him a written state- 
ment of the specific charges against him and even without giving him an oral by 
statement of them. 

The Trustees repeatedly refused to give him a hearing. They gave Professor 
Albright “permission to resign’’ also before he had had a hearing. 

The Trustees refused to go over the charges, with the Faculty, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the eract facts. One of the undersigned had informed the Trustees * 
that, to the best “of his knowledge, the charges which they had named to him ; 
against Dean Parsons were not true. In one instance Dean Parsons has suffered 
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from the excessive zeal of one of his “‘friends.’”’ Recently that “friend” informed 
one of the undersigned that he had been advancing the cause of Dean Parsons by 
telling people he met in town the stories about our former President. That 
“friend” acted without the consent of Dean Parsons or of the undersigned. It is 
easy to see how, in an uncritical investigation such as the Trustees seem to have 
made, Dean Parsons might appear guilty of acts committed by his “friend.” 

The Trustees knew that statements about Dean Parsons and the faculty of 
Colorado College were printed in the Evening Telegraph of July 9, 1917. Some of 
the statem...os were altogether erroneous, causing Dean Parsons, Professor Al- 
bright, and the Faculty to appear in a wrong light before the public. Yet the 
Trustees did not correct the false statements, and the Faculty were refused the 
columns of our local press. In this matter the Trustees permitted the public to 
gain the impression: 

(1) That the Faculty was disrupted, when, as a matter of fact, for years it has 
not been as harmonious as now; 

(2) That Dean Parsons and Professor Albright are the cause of discord among 
the Faculty, when (barring perhaps one man) there is no discord; 

(3) That the alumni brought charges of disloyalty against Dean Parsons, when, 
as a matter of fact, no member of the Faculty is held in higher esteem and love by 
the alumni than is Dean Parsons. 

We feel that such unfair and unjust methods of procedure in the dismissal of 
professors and in dealing with the faculty should not prevail in a higher institu- 
tion of learning of a democratic country like the United States. 

These are strong words and it is with regret and pain that we write them. But 
in the interest of the future of Colorado College and of the professorial profession 
in our entire country, we deem it necessary to utter this protest. 

We trust you will give this letter fair consideration and, as far as possible, 
rectify the wrong done. 

Believe us, as ever, loyal workers for Colorado College. 

Respectfully yours, 
Signed: Casort. 
Epwarp C. ScHNEIDER. 

P. 8.—The larger part of the contents of this letter was stated at the meeting, 
last Tuesday afternoon. We mail the letter, so that our joint views may be 
brought to your attention. 

CoLorapo SPRINGS, 
July 21, 1917. 
Mr. P. B. Srewart, 
Chairman of Executive Committee of Board of Trustees of Colorado College. 


Dear Mr. Stewart: 

In view of the fact that Dean E. S. Parsons has been dismissed without receiv- 
ing a written statement of the specific charges against him, and without being 
given a fair and full hearing, we, the members of the Faculty Executive Com- 
mittee, respectfully request the Board of Trustees to re-open the case of Dean 
Parsons. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Fior1an CaJsori. 
Epwarp C. ScHNEIDER. 
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APPENDIX C 


(Circular letter of Trustees to Alumni, April, 1918.) 
Covorapo Springs, Coro., 
April 5, 1918. 
To the Alumni of Colorado College: 

The Board of Trustees believe that the time has now come when it is proper to 
give you a brief statement on the affairs of the College with particulas reference 
to the dismissal of Dean Parsons. They did not feel that they should address 
you on the subject so long as there were open questions respecting further hear- 
ings or settlement by mediation. In the present state of these matters it becomes 
proper to give you information which justifies your continued confidence in the 
moral, financial, and scholastic standards of the College. 

In July, 1917, the Board were finally convinced that due regard for the main- 
tenance of a unified and effective administration and a proper spirit of co-opera- 
tion in the work of the College made it obligatory for them to sever the connection 
of Professor Parsons with the College. This final conclusion was the result of 
many experiences extending through a series of years and culminating in active 
antagonism to the Board during more than a year after the resignation of Presi- 
dent Slocum. To put the matter in the form of a reply to assertions which have 
been widely circulated, the dismissal of Dean Parsons was not due to resentment 
against him for what he is alleged to have done in “saving the College on a moral 
issue despite the indifference of the Trustees.” Neither was his dismissal due to 
resentment for his alleged “exposure of financial irregularities, which the Trustees 
condoned by a ‘whitewashing’ report.” Both the alleged “moral issue” and the 
alleged “financial irregularities” (the latter after a full report from a certified 
public accountant) were fully and fairly considered by the Board when the allega- 
tions were made. The enviable reputation of the College for its moral and relig- 
ious life and its financial administration was shown to be justified. In these 
matters, however, as in others, Mr. Parsons had proven himself unwilling, or at 
least unable, to co-operate with the Trustees in a spirit of loyalty to the College. 
Under trying circumstances, when President Slocum was absent and untiringly 


_ at work to complete an endowment campaign, and when the Board was entitled 


to the active support of every member of the faculty for the welfare of the Col- 
lege, Mr. Parsons opposed and endeavored to nullify the policies of the Trustees. 

The procedure followed in the dismissal of Dean Parsons last July was sum- 
mary in form, contrary to the customary practice of the College and to the policy 
approved by the Trustees and being maintained in its administration. This 
exceptional procedure was made necessary by the attitude and acts of Dean 
Parsons, since the Trustees were not willing to disregard their responsibilities and 
to subject themselves to a control to be imposed by Mr. Parsons. His actions 
then and since prove that he was not willing to submit his case to the decision of 
the Board of Trustees after hearings which they were always willing to hold. 
Nevertheless, the Trustees subsequently concluded that sound policy justified 
them in voting a formal reinstatement and leave of absence to be followed later 
by hearings before giving final judgment. Dean Parsons was at once assured in 
writing that if he accepted this reinstatement he would not again be dismissed 
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unless such action should appear to be necessary after a full hearing of his case. 
He not only declined the reinstatement, but announced his ultimatum that he 
would accept only “immediate, complete, and unconditional reinstatement” 
with the assurance that no charges against him would be revived. 

Although this ultimatum could not be accepted by Trustees conscious of their 
moral and legal responsibilities, and although such a response might well have 
terminated efforts for other methods of settlement of controversy, the Trustees 
still pursued a conciliatory policy by a later offer to refer the whole matter to some 
disinterested mediator of eminent academic position for full investigation and 
report. Mr. Parsons considered this proposition for some weeks, being mean- 
while advised by many Alumni and members of the Faculty to accept, and then 
declined to participate in mediation. 

Fair-minded men must conclude from acts of Mr. Parsons himself that the 
judgment which led to his dismissal was right. No further consideration is 
being given or will be given to any proposals for his reinstatement in the faculty 
of Colorado College. 

It is not the purpose of this statement to go into details or to set forth the evi- 
dence upon which the Board of Trustees took action. We think it sufficient to 
say that while we have attached no importance to mere rumor and gossip, we have 
given careful attention to every suggestion relating to the life and work of the 
College for which any person would take responsibility. We have acted under a 
deep sense of our obligations for the permanent good of the great institution of 
which we are Trustees. We have faith that our course will ultimately be approved 
by all right-minded men and women who are true friends of Colorado College. 

Gro. W. Batey. 
Jupson M. Bemis.* 
Joun CAMPBELL. 
Gerorce A. Fow Ler. 
BENJAMIN GRIFFITH. 
Irvine Howsert. 
Cartes M. 
Henry McAuuister, JR. 
Grorce Foster PEaBory. 
Ourver H. Sxovr. 

E. P. SHove. 

Pap B. Srewarr. 
D. THATCHER. 
Frank TRUMBULL. 
M. Vance. 


* Mr. Bemis has resigned but the resignation has not yet been accepted. 
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